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he Editorial for the Fe Year 


It is the New Year. A new grouping of figures has appeared on 
the calendar. The New Year is a great reviver of memories, a great 
breeder of hopes. At such a time, we are likely to make the familiar 
gestures of those who form resolutions and make plans. Which is 
well. The time is worthy of memories, of hopes, of resolutions— 
even those which yield to the frailty of the flesh. In saying that there 
is no irony. It is far better to have resolved and failed than never to 
have resolved at all. Our spiritual reach must always exceed our 
fleshly grasp. 


Another thing which may be assigned fitly to the New Year is to 


make an inventory of one’s beliefs, personal, professional, spiritual. 
Without belief, life would quickly sink into inertia and decay. Under 
its motivation we struggle sometimes upward, sometimes onward; 
sometimes blindly. But we struggle. 


progress. Only struggle, powered by belief, can yield an onward 
and upward movement in anything. 


And so, we purchase our 


But our beliefs, as powerful and precious as they are, and in any 
form more hopeful than their absence, are subject to great wastage. 
It is here that intelligence serves as the main agent of conservation, 
for the value of belief is in main part determined by the sanity which 
guides it. One should form his beliefs discriminatingly. He should 
accept none ready made, and only those which his intelligence affirms. 
He should early recognize that no belief formulated by human beings 
can be expected to be all right. For instance there is not, nor will there 
be the perfect method of teaching reading, or arithmetic, or anything. 
All established methods have good in them. But not that much good. 
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No philosopher of teaching, or anything comprehends fully the nature 
and relationships of everything. His statements, therefore, bear the 
marks of both his adequacies and his inadequacies. And that is good, 
for as long as there are sincerity, and some adequacies all is as well as 
we have the right to expect. By sincerity is meant that one does not 
accept a belief until he has made it conform to the proper exercise of 
his intelligence and personality. A belief reached through quotation 
marks, or any other form of inertia conceivably may multiply error. An 
honest belief, while hard to come by, is humanity’s main asset and hope. 
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The School Arts—Rote or Invention? 


AUGUST L. FREUNDLICH 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Children explore their world through the senses. They see, smell, 
touch, taste and hear gaily and with interest. As they become more 
mature we unfortunately train this interest out of them. While at first, 
we urge the infant to “See the bird.” or “Say mama.” as he grows older 
we insist he keep his eyes in the book or stop making so much noise. 

It is through the school arts program that this education of the senses 
must be continued and channelled in socially acceptable directions. It 
is also through the school arts program that children can learn to express 
their feelings and emotions in a wholesome way. Fingerpainting, for 
instance, does not easily lend itself to pretty pictures, but gives a more 
socially acceptable way for releasing emotions than mudpies or spit- 
balls. It is important, however, to realize that the psychological 
catharsis involved here is not a primary purpose of art education. 


The arts program can sometimes provide success for the child who 
has difficulty in other areas. Little Johnny who is very much interested 
in baseball, but little else, can sometimes, through diligent effort on the 
part of the teacher, be induced to explore baseball through the medium 
of the arts and eventually enlarge on his success there into the more 
academic areas. The art program can also be used sometimes as a 
general learning aid. We learn best by doing and while it is not always 
possible to have the firsthand experience of doing something in connec- 
tion with the topic under study, art can be a help. Making pottery or 
weaving in a study of Indian Life will help the child to understand and 
remember more about Indians. 


The most important aspect of education in the arts however is through 
the development of creativity and invention. We know that all human 
beings are born with the need to prove their individuality by making 
unique contributions. Every person finds a way to achieve a creative 
outlet through which he hopes to get recognition by dint of his personal 
achievement. In some cases, especially with children this creative outlet 
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may not be wholesome and may affect other members of the group in a 
negative way. For instance, Bobby may take pride in being able to 
throw spitballs at a furious rate by virtue of his repeating rubber band 
sling shot system. It is however only when such inventiveness is chan- 
nelled in a way to benefit society that we develop individuals capable 
of contributing to democratic growth. The creative outlet properly dis- 
ciplined and developed calls for unique, inventive thinking on the part 
of the individual for the benefit of all. In the school, the arts can ac- 
complish the wholesome directing of the need to create. The child 
quickly learns that here is one area where he must experiment, where 
his answer, if it is truly his, can be the only important achievement, and 
where success or failure is secondary. Through the arts program the 
child can then learn to understand the importance of individual ideas 
and contributions. Too often, however, we find the arts activities as 
busy work or as a stereotyped body of data learned by rote or slavishly 
copied by the hapless pupil. Here a teacher is stressing mastery of a 
tool by meaningless exercises or laying out a step by step plan for 
making thirty bookends from the same mold. There, another is having 
her pupils make sugar cookies all from the same “simple” recipe. The 
children are thus being deprived of a chance to think out their own needs 
and tastes. They should instead analyze their needs and in the case of 
the bookends determine how many and what kinds of books they want 
to hold together, what tools and woodjoining techniques can be used in 
making bookends, and what kind of room they are going into before 
deciding on the appearance of the bookend to be made. Or, as with the 
cookies they need to understand the technical process in making dough 
and baking and then should be allowed to follow their own tastes in 
making sugar cookies or cinnamon cookies or raisin cookies. In a situa- 
tion such as those described above the pupils are missing the opportunity 
to find out what needs to be done and to think out for themselves the 
appropriate use of tools, materials and techniques. Without this, it is 
of little value that the pupil has produced an object if in the process he 
has had no opportunity to try out his own ideas, using materials that 
will not spell disaster if he fails, no opportunity, in short, to create 
something which is from first to last his own handiwork. 

School performances and recitals also are often treated by teachers 
as disciplines to be mastered mechanically according to adult standards. 
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The prospective performer is taught the steps of a folk dance or given 
a part to memorize perfectly whether it has meaning for him or not. We 
often forget that such material for children originates from adults with 
twenty or thirty years professional training in their art and a great deal 
of sophistication. These people can no more express themselves like a 
child than an elephant can look like a puppy dog. The result at best is 
the child’s aping of an adult performance, and at worst a brainwashed 
performance which bears no relationship to the understanding or emo- 
tional life of the performer. And yet, what rich possibilities for inven- 
tion and improvisation there are in dancing and drama by children. 
When properly led by the teacher to trust their own imagination, the 
children can develop disciplined choreography and playlets with 
scenery and costumes far superior in artistic and personal worth to any- 
thing that adults can make for them. 

Instruction and discipline in children’s art activities are properly 
restricted to technique, not to the object itself, that is to say the teacher 
should show how to make a joint or how to use paint or how to use tools 
for certain effects, but must not give a pre-designed answer to the prob- 
lem at hand. In the making of a mural for instance the teacher’s guid- 
ance includes the organization of planning committees to determine 
what is to be included, a discussion of painting techniques i.e. the way 
the brush may be held, the way colors can be mixed and perhaps, de- 
pending on the children’s indicated interest and understanding, a ques- 
tion and answer session about the proper placement of objects on the 
paper. 

Most teachers in their desire to get an art product acceptable to 
parents, principal or superintendent overlook the wonderful possibilities 
in the source of children’s artistic creations; the unique expression of 
individual experiences. Perhaps the teacher follows the system she 
herself had been taught, lays down a pattern or design and urges the 
pupil to follow it. The result may be a reasonable facsimile, but at 
what cost? This product is not art, for the young workman has acquired 
no sense of independent creation. The arts when taught in this way 
instead of serving as the most natural channel for generating inventive 
thought become merely a means of perpetuating stereotyped thinking 
and dependence. In our anxiety to have children produce objects with 
the exactness of mass production, we go far towards cancelling out their 
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ability tc think for themselves. It is no wonder that totalitarian societies 
insist on rote learning and mechanical coyping in their art education. 
The teacher who discourages creative thinking in the arts can make 
no claim to being much of a teacher. She is merely a petty foreman 
producing superficially skilled mechanics fit only to follow orders. This 
is a serious failing in a society whose future growth, even existence 





depends upon a citizenry culturally alive and creatively independent. 
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From Now To Yesterday 


SHELDON E. DAVIS 
President Emeritus 
State College, Dillon, Montana 


In a picture of the fourth-grade room, where my attendance was per- 
fect, there were about sixty. To keep such a roomful happily at work, 
our well-liked teacher, Miss Dunlap, had to be energetic, know more 
than we did and think much faster. It was a well managed public 
school, and the fifty-odd pupils of whom I can still recollect the names 
look at me as the friends I then considered them though I have seen but 
one of these “kids” during the present century. 

There were thirty-eight states and ten territories in our geographies 
with the new-book smell. Since the spring of that very year, the Presi- 
dent’s picture has been beardless after the longest era of bewhiskered 
presidents in our history. That was the time, when a working day at hard 
labor was ten hours. A seven o’clock whistle started a day for pick-and- 
shovel men. The day seemed longer for many bread-winners who could 
not get jobs. Sounds like some foreign country, doesn’t it? 


This foreign land is supposed to be familiar to us because all our 
ancestors came from back there somewhere, but fuzzy, fanciful, time 
screens are as hard to see under or through as are other less nostalgically 
associated curtains which you read about daily. Slick propaganda in 
millions of copies makes such romantic declarations as “Old-fashioned 
schools made all children master the fundamentals.” (Did they? 
When?) The parent, whose child in a today’s school is not accomplish- 
ing for himself what this authority credits old-time schools with doing, 
wants to transfer his children to the schools of long ago. This feat would 
be no more impracticable than going back to something which was not 
there. Such criticisms by implying that the old schools were so satisfac- 
tory may interfere with substantial progress. 


In that picture with which we started are many more tall pupils than 
one sees in a present-day fourth grade. Several were taller than the 
teacher and many much wider. Counting bricks in the wall where we 
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ranged ourselves for photographing, John “Irish” Sullivan was six 
thick bricks taller than I, and I thought myself looking down several 
bricks upon the littlest girl, Susie. The oldest were sixteen, the youngest 
eight, and there were all ages between. How does one account for such 
an age spread? Briefly, by starting to school years late, and by failure 
to achieve promotion. 

There was no compulsory attendance law. A group of mothers might 
be quoted, “I’m not sending Jane until she is seven,” “I think eight will 
be about right for Bert,” “I’m goin’ to send Wade the first day the 
school will let him in; he’s so ornery restless.”’ Lack of legal compul- 
sion permitted much absence for home and/or pupil convenience. 

The other important influence upon pupil altitudes by room groups 
was the notion that no one should be promoted until he had done what 
was outlined in the city course of study. If he could not read the fourth 
reader and did not know that seven times eight equals fifty-six, better 
stay in the grade another year. May be he may learn during that time. 
May be. Then, as now, the stand-pat theory of promotion was supported 
by arguments not so simple as they appear to be. A pupil viewpoint, 
which I think many of their elders held, and some do now, was phrased, 
“You made me do this and that before promoting me to the next grade. 
Why shouldn’t he do them?” Well, perhaps because he couldn’t, and 
never would be able to could. What are you going to do with him? Put 
that into more conventional form, but you will still not get a universal 
answer for promotion puzzles. 

One of my friends stayed too long in that fourth grade. When most 
of us were in the fifth grade next year, he was not, nor in the following 
year, not in the one after that. His conduct was admirable but his 
seven times nine was still shaky. He couldn’t remember which cape 
came after Henlopen. He was always getting the states and their capitals 
confused which could be bad for the United States and should be cor- 
rected, even though it might take a long time. Roving at a noon hour 
when I was in the seventh grade at another building, I met George, 
friendly as ever. “Sheldern, I’m still in that fourth grade—four years. 
I’m gittin’ it good.” You see that he had a sense of humor. Now the 
tallest in the room, what was he getting, as he clicked his slate and 
pencil on proper little fourth-grade lessons? Our good old-fashioned 
school must have become monotonous to George. 
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Critical parents have been saying, “We want old-fashioned report 
cards. We want to know what our children are doing. I liked these 
cards too and have kept them. They gave each pupil’s rank in scholar- 
ship—first, second, third, and on down. There was occasional rivalry for 
high places, but rank thirty was not exciting. In subject markings the 
difference between eighty-one and eighty-two was hard to estimate and 
harder to explain. Yet when a change to letters A B C D was made 
some parents were unhappy. They wanted to know exactly what young- 
sters got. This belief in the teacher’s power of divination approaches 
the mystical. A responsive father gave his son a dollar for each A his 
report brought. Then the card came home without an A and the boy 
was spanked for not keeping his high standard. All that had happened 
was a change of teachers. The lad’s work was satisfactory all the while 
but the first teacher gave A liberally, the second only when it had been 
achieved by superior attainment. 


A equals Dollar 
A minus equals Spanking 


was harder to explain than were the algebraic symbols defined by a 
confused freshman as “what you use when no one knows what you are 
talking about.” 

In earning penmanship grades, I had an unfair advantage over fourth- 
grade classmates who wrote better than I did then or ever would. Most 
of our standing depended upon analyzing letters into their parts. To 
analyze the printed b which I use here to save printer’s time would not 
depart more from the truth than to tell what my erratic letters equaled. 

Small b equals 2, 5, 3, 4, 2, 2, which I put on my examination paper 
meant small b equals right curve, upper turn, left curve, lower turn, 
right curve, right curve. If you put these together in that order you 
will have the written letter which we are not printing. 

I soon noted that the way I made letters, they straggled too much to 
equal what I said they did, and that if I used the analysis which had 
been correct on Monday, it might not be right on Tuesday. I memorized 
the copy book letters which could not be wrong, and would keep their 
shape. Where my writing hour had been an annoyance, facile memory 
gave me pride in letter analysis. As a methodical nine-year-old, | 
analyzed all the letters, thus learning to construct a capital X, hitherto 
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by me undiscovered, and now useful only as another letter to be 
analyzed. 

On letter analysis I often got perfect grades. From this it might have 
been supposed that I was the best instead of the worst of penmen. My 
loyal friend known as the best writer in the room queried, “I don’t see 
how you could git a better grade than I did. You jes’ nacherly can’t 
write a-tall.”” Neither could I see without a squint of suspicion. 

This system made me slower when already too slow, giving each 
letter stroke detailed attention. ‘Make letters right, develop speed 
later,” sounded reasonable. The push-pull regime which came next, 
was constantly urging, “Instead of minding your P’s and Q’s watch 
position and go fast. In time your letters will settle down.” Sometimes 
they did. The public schools were proud of their progress when the 
analyzing system had been adopted, and quite ready to let it go in 
favor of something faster. 

My erudition is less brusque than it was when I thought that I knew 
more. One who has retired is not supposed to bark loud because he 
cannot bite. In naming these little things that today might not care to 
imitate from my yesterday, I am arguing with nobody— just giving a 
few facts. You find it difficult to credit that letter analysis story? So 
would I if I hadn’t been it and done it. The writing books and manual 
were first copyrighted in 1872, and were widely used. I have no proof 
that they were not the best of all copy books in the pleasantest of 
worlds. I had no notion of how many things would need to be mended. 

If all was so invigorating back there as some now seem to think, 
why am I not a better man and our part of the world less confused by 
clamoring voices shouting weary musts and tiresome notions? 

What shall our schools do with adverse criticism? Use it and be 
grateful if it is saying what needs to be said. You have been wishing 
that somebody would say it. There are to be significant changes in 
American education, and writers of wide vision are advising, not al- 
ways in the same direction. In what other year has so much educa- 
tional criticism been worth listening to because it is constructively di- 
rected toward what is here now? For such content the busiest student 
of education can afford to take time—no wasted efforts inflating un- 
known yesterdays to deflate today. Even the American Dream to which 
free, universal education is so basically related has sometimes been 
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drowsy reminiscence while it needs to be looking realistically at today 
and tomorrow. 

In closing, I might predict impending specific changes, but that 
would be barking too loud. Instead I submit a backward-looking criti- 
cism for me to deal with in a nibbling way, and another for you to gnaw 
as you like. 

First then, there is the voice proclaiming, “I believe in LEARN OR 
GET OUT as they used to.” We all nod a bit of approval. DISCE 
AUT DISCEDE (Learn or depart) was a neat little slogan when Caesar 
was in school. Which Caesar? Any one you choose for the saying 
lasted. But did it indicate actual practice? The antics of too many 
“eraduates,” who seemed to have learned nothing, whisper that another 
motto not posted in study-halls was “You may lead a horse to water but 
you cannot make him drink.” It is difficult to get comparable facts 
about educational attainments, and odious to make comparisons if 
facts are not at hand. Ideal mottoes were and are useful in getting a 
speaker started. They are like the current “In a survey on the Pacific 
Coast” or “In the opinion of thoughtful people.” Have such mouth 
fillers greater authority than “I saw it in the paper? Heard it in a 
broadcast”? Things are not what they used to be and probably never 
were. 

And last, as your grin of approbation “sicklies o’er’’ with sadder 
thinking, what is the authority of this pronunciamento? “When we 
were boys, boys had to do a little work in school. They were not coaxed, 
they were hammered. Spelling, writing, and arithmetic were not elec- 
tives; and you had to learn. “In these more fortunate times, elementary 
education has become in many places a sort of vaudeville show. The 
child must be kept amused and learns what he pleases. Many sage 
teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudiments, and it seems to be regarded 
as between misfortune and crime for a child to learn to read . . . .” 

(All sounds familiar. This editorial was dated in 1902). 
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A Practical Means of Determining 
Pupil Socio-Economic Status 


HERBERT A. SMITH 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

and 
LAWRENCE L. PENNY 
Jarbalo Rural High School 
Jarbalo, Kansas 


American schools have developed against a background of demo- 
cratic theory and practice. Nevertheless, it can be maintained that their 
success in achieving the ideals of the democratic tradition has been only 
partial. There is clearly a question as to the effect on school experi- 
ences of children because of differences in the socio-economic status of 
the families represented in any particular school. A teacher’s attitudes 
are a complex representing the totality of his experience, a totality 
strongly influenced by his own social origins. Thus, it is not inappropri- 
ate to inquire whether the socio-economic status of a particular student 
may not adversely affect the evaluations made of him by teachers whose 
socio-economic origins are different. The study which is the basis for 
this article attempts to make some contribution in reducing present ob- 
scurities. 

An instrument, A Socio-Economic Inventory of Family Welfare, 
(hereafter referred to as the SEJFW) has been devised by Penny’ as a 
result of two years of intensive work involving item construction, item 
rating by a qualified panel of judges, pre-trial of the instrument, item 
analysis, item scoring weights, and reliability and validity determina- 
tions. Item construction took into account the concepts included in 
existing scales. These and other ideas were incorporated and adapted 
for the special purposes of the present study. Originally, 120 items 
were constructed for the scale; however, 20 of the items were deter- 
mined to be unsuitable for the study and were discarded. One hundred 





* Lawrence L. Penny. “A Study of Socio-Economic Status in Relation to Grades Assigned 
and School Achievement.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Kansas, 1958, 
162 pp. 
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of the items were employed in designing the preliminary draft of the 
scale and were submitted to a panel of four judges who were competent 
in the broad field of socio-economic measurement. The judges were 
instructed to rate each item as to its probable value as an index of socio- 
economic status. A set of written instructions was employed to orient 
the judges to the task. Rating was based on a five-point scale. 


The four ratings of the judges were averaged and studied for varia- 
bility. Items were discarded on two bases. When the judges concurred 
that an item would have a low value as an index of socio-economic status, 
it was deleted. Items were also discarded because of the lack of agree- 
ment of the judges as to their value. In such an instance it would appear 
that either the item was ambiguous or that the judges could not agree as 
to its relative value as an index. In either case the use of the item 
seemed questionable and items on which two of the four raters disagreed 
by as much as three division points on the five point scale were dis- 
carded. In all, 55 out of the 100 items submitted were eliminated on 
either one or both of the criteria employed. 

The remaining 45 items were employed in constructing the final 
form of the SEJFW. Items were weighted in terms of the judgment of 
the raters; that is, the items which were judged to be the most significant 
in determining socio-economic status for an individual were assigned 
correspondingly greater weights than those that were judged to be less 
important. From the rank of the values assigned, weights were com- 
puted for each of the individual items using a method outlined by 
Garrett." This method gives a normalized score value for each of the 
ranks. 

The final form of the SEJFW is reproduced below. Item weights are 
indicated in parenthesis for all of the items. Variable weights had to 
be assigned to parts of items where a definite gradation was necessary. 
Item 34 in the copy of the SEJFW illustrates this point. 


A SOCIO-ECONOMIC INVENTORY OF FAMILY WELFARE 


You are asked not to write your name on this paper. Simply mark 
the correct responses. 





* Henry E. Garrett. Statistics in Psychology and Education. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York, 1958. 
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Series (Pupil s Code Letter.) 

DIRECTIONS: Make a check mark “/” after the correct response. 
In a few items you are asked to write in the answer. 

EXAMPLE: 

(a) Topeka is the Capitol of Kansas? Yes No. 

(b) Tonganoxie is in Leavenworth County? Yes No 








You may start answering the items just as soon as I have finished 
reading the oral directions to you. Feel free to ask about any item that 
is not clear to you. 


Oral Directions for Checking the SEIFW 
Instructions to be Read to the Pupils 


This inventory is arranged in several sections. Each section is con- 
cerned with a phase of your life or your home. Each numbered section 
is followed by a word, phrase, sentence or combination of these—such 
as, “do you—,” or “Does your home—,” et cetera. These introductory 
statements should be kept in mind while answering items under the 
section, as the sub-heading is part of each item under it. 

The information which you give will become a statistic; that is, it 
will not in any way tell from whom the information came. The survey 
will tell something about your community and about your school. 

All questions should be answered. The chances of improving your 
school and the schools of others like yourself will be served best by 
honest, straightforward answers. Information about individuals will 
be held in strict confidence. 

In answering the questions use a “/” mark to indicate your response. 
The questions should be easily and rapidly checked as they are not 
problems of logic or mathematics. Normally, you should not change a 
response once it has been made. 

Should an item not quite fit your situation, then choose the response 
which best describes you or your home. 


You are not competing for an intelligence rating or an achievement 
score. Honest answers for statistical computation are of prime impor- 
tance. 


Remember YOU ARE NOT to write your name on the inventory. 
Feel free to ask about any item that is not clear to you. Simply raise 
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your hand so that we will not disturb others while asking and answering 
questions. You may now begin checking the inventory. 


Inventory Items 


I. Do you— 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


have a dental check-up at least once a year other than school 
connected ? 
Yes (31) No 
have your own personal room? (A room not shared with an- 
other person) 
Yes (38) No. 
have your own personal television in your room? 
Yes (62) No 
have membership in a book club that is not school connected? 
Yes (19) No 
plan to attend college? 
Yes (44) No 
have a personal savings account, or other bank account? 
Yes (44) No 
have a life, or endowment insurance policy on your life? 
Yes (31) No 
have college insurance for yourself? 
Yes (38) No 
take or have you taken private dancing lessons? 
Yes (31) No 
take or have you taken private music lessons? 
Yes (31) No 
take or have you taken private horseback riding? 
Yes (50) No. 
plan to graduate from high school? 
Yes (19) No 
plan to do one of the following after high school? 
a. graduate from college? 

Yes (44) No 
b. plan to enter a trade or business school, or enter a skilled 

trade by way of an apprenticeship? 


Yes (31) No 
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c. plan to enter a labor pool, that is, accept any job available 
after high school? 
Yes (0) No 
14. have membership in a church? 
Yes (19) No__ 





II. Does your home— 
15. have indoor plumbing? (Including toilet and hot and cold 
water) 
Yes (38) No___ 
16. have art piece(s) by recognized artist(s) ? 
Yes (56) No 
17. subscribe to a daily newspaper? 
Yes (19) No 
18. have a garbage disposal unit in the kitchen? 
Yes (31) No 
19. have a power lawn mower? 
Yes (19) No 
20. hire help in the home, such as maid service? 
Yes (56) No_— 
21. have a telephone? 
Yes (19) No__ 
22. have a play or rumpus room? 
Yes (44) No 
23. have a den, or study? 
Yes (44) No 
24. have a television set? 
Yes (31) No 
25. belong to your parents? (own home) 
Yes (44) No___— 
26. fit one of the following classifications? 
a. house? Yes (38) No 
b. apartment? Yes (25) No__— 
c. trailer house? Yes (0) No _—— 


























27. have an automatic dishwasher? 


Yes (38) No_— 
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28. have central heating? 
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Yes (19) No 

. havea car? If so, give: 

Year (of latest)— (5) Make_— 

Year (of second car) Make___ 

Year (of third car) Make___ 

. have a washing machine? If so, type: 

a. electric, fully automatic? (31) 

b. gasoline powered (20) 

c. manual powered (hand operated) (0) 

. have a clothes dryer? 

Yes (38) No 

. have a deep freezer other than in refrigerator? 

Yes (31) No 

. have income from one of the following sources? 

a. professional services? Yes (56) No 

b. business, or property rental or from investments such as 
stocks or bonds? Yes (45) No 

c. salaries and wages, or war pension or retirement benefit? 
Yes (30) No 

d. by means involving greater than average chance, or from 
county, state, or federal assistance? Yes (0) No 

. have an income of (Check the range which fits your situation) 

a. $10,000 or over 81 

b. $7,500 to $9,999? 65 

c. $5,000 to $7,499? 50 

d. $2,500 to $4,999? 35 

e. $2,499 or less per year 0 

. (family) take an annual vacation? 

Yes (50) No 

. have books other than fiction? (if Yes, figure nine (9) books 

to the foot on the average, and check the appropriate estimate 

below) 

a. 0-10? 0 

b. 11-25? 18 

c. 26-50? 26 

d. 51-100? 35 
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38. 


39. 


41. 
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e. 10] and over? 44 


. have a (check the blanks which apply to your situation) ? 


a. Piano? 19 

b. Violin? 15 

ce. Other string instrument? 11 
d. Wind instrument 8 

e. None? 0 


have a mother who has completed (check the appropriate 
blank) 

a. lto4 years of college? 50 

b. 12th grade? 40 

c. 9toll grades? 30 

d. 8th grade? 30 

e. less than eight (8) grades? 0 

have a father who has completed (check the appropriate 
blank) 

a. lto4 years of college? 56 

b. 12th grade? 45 

c. 9toll grades? 34 

d. 8thgrade? 22 

e. less than eight (8) grades? O 


. have a mother and/or father employed (check the appropriate 


blank) 
Father Mother 


a. in a profession, or own and operate a 


business or a farm? 81 62 
b. rent or lease, but operate a farm or busi- 

ness? 62 50 
c. work as a skilled, or semi-skilled laborer 

for self? 50 35 
d. work as a skilled, or semi-skilled person 

for someone else? 35 0 
e. work as a laborer for someone else? 0 0 


have a bathroom that is used just by the family? 
Yes (31) No___ 








—————— nan . 
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III. Community participation by parent(s) or parent substitute(s) 

Do (or does) your parent(s) or parent substitute(s) participate 

in— 

42. Political Life, for example, the City Council, City Recreation 
Board, County Board of Commissioners, et cetera as: (check 
those that apply) 

a. a presiding official, or other official? 62 
b. as a member or interested citizen? 41 
c. never attend such meetings? 0 

43. Civic Organizations, such as United Fund Drives, Parent 
Teacher Association, School Board Meetings, forums, coun- 
cils, lectures, extension courses, or youth organizations: 
(Check after those that apply) 

a. as presiding official, or other official? 56 
b. as a member, or interested citizen? 37 
c. never participate in such organizations? 0 

44. Social Life, for example, one or more of the numerous frater- 
nal, social or service clubs or organizations as: (check those 
that apply) 

a. as a presiding official, or other official? 62 
b. asa member or invited guest? 41 
c. never participate in such functions? 0 

45. Religious Life, for example, attend one of the several churches 

as (check those that apply) 

a. as an officer, or member of the governing body? 50 

b. as a superintendent, deacon, elder, or other high officer? 
38 

c. as a teacher, organist, or lesser officer? 25 

d. asachurch member? 0 


The press of time made it expedient to use the original scale of one 
hundred items with students in both the trial school for the pre-trial of 
the instrument and with the sample school. However, only 45 of the 
items were used in the final scoring. A trial reported in the original 
study was used to assist in the general improvement of the scale. A set 
of written instructions to pupils was devised as a result of the tryout 


of the SEIFVW. 
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The SE/JFW was administered to the pupils of a small rural high 
school over a three-day period. The short interview period probably 
was helpful in maintaining the scale’s validity and reliability. At the 
conclusion of the interviews the forty-five items selected for the final 
form of the SEJFW were examined for the 133 pupil schedules which 
were completed. Other test data required for the study were available 
from the school testing program. 

Reliability of the scale was obtained by correlating seventy sibling 
scores by the product-moment method. The reliability coefficient ob- 
tained for the relationship was .91. Validity for the scale was deter- 
mined by use of the following procedures: A teacher’s scale was con- 
structed which provided an opportunity for the teachers to rate each 
pupil’s socio-economic status. In the small community involved most 
of the families were well known to the teachers. Teachers were asked 
not to rate individuals about whom they were in doubt. The average of 
teacher ratings for each pupil afforded pupils scores” which were cor- 
related with the pupil’s self-ratings on the SEJFW. A validity coefficient 
of .74 was obtained by this method. As an additional check, two ran- 
domly selected teacher ratings on each pupil were correlated. A co- 
efficient of correlation of .75 was obtained, which indicated a satis- 
factory level of consistency of teacher judgment in rating pupils’ 
socio-economic status. 

A new technique was developed as a check on the validity of raters’ 
judgment. The technique was applied to the ratings of the expert panel 
where they were limited to the opportunity of making one of five choices 
in rating each of the one hundred items. The results indicated a degree 
of consistency of judgment far exceeding chance expectations, thus 
strongly suggesting a relatively high degree of validity in judging. A 
final check on the validity of the SEJFW was made by means of a t-test 
which was applied to the difference between means of two independent 
samples. The independent samples were derived from the ratings as- 
signed by teachers. These consisted of approximately the upper and 
lower one-fourths of the teacher-rating distribution. Scores on the 
SEIFW were obtained for all individuals in the two samples. On the 
basis of the t-test it was possible to state that the scale was highly dis- 
criminating between groups independently judged to be widely sepa- 
rated in socio-economic status in the sample population. 
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The SEIFW can be administered to individuals or groups as large as 
six. The time required for its administration and the completion of the 
schedule by the pupils is approximately fifteen minutes. It can be 
administered to mixed grade and sex groups for grades nine through 
twelve. When administered according to the simple directions the 
scale should give reliable and valid results. 

The SEIFW seems to have possibilities for student scholastic prog- 
nosis inasmuch as its scores correlated higher with the students’ grades 
in several subjects than did the pupils’ intelligence scores on a stand- 
ardized test. Should these early findings be confirmed it would indicate 
that socio-economic status contributes as much, or perhaps more, than 
intelligence to the acquiring of grades. The implications of socio- 
economic status for education are far-reaching. The findings of this 
study are highly suggestive and indicate an urgent necessity for inten- 
sive research in this relatively neglected area. 





MORE HELP 
TO MAKE 
READING FUN 





Two new enrichment readers — 
Ranches and Rainbows for second- 
grade level and Adventure in the 
Sierras for the middle grades. 


Also Revised Editions of the Primary 
Enrichment Series with vocabulary 
changes to coordinate them with 
the Ginn Basic Readers, Revised. 


These delightful books offer easy, 
interesting material for independent 
reading. This is reading that is def- 
initely planned for pleasure, the 
kind of reading that makes a child 
“a reader for life." 





GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 
Represented by 


J. T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, 
Franklin, Tenn. 
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What is Behind Criticism of the 
Schools? 


JOHN F. OHLES 
Teachers College 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Certainly there must be an abundance of beleaguered laymen and 
teachers cradling throbbing heads in hands while bemoaning the plenti- 
ful and persistent attacks on the body pedagogic. There are critics who 
answer, “shoddy schools,” while defenders charge “irresponsible, irra- 
tional, self-appointed demagogues.” Not unexpectedly, both answers 
are over-simplifications by the too-vocal extremes; each contains a 
fragment (but only a fragment) of the truth. 


A more realistic appraisal would suggest four primary sources of 
criticism: the schools, sputnik, sincere critics, and educational saboteurs. 
Such a division is, of course, an over-simplification in itself as wells of 
complaint interweave to form complex pluralities of reasons and ex- 
cuses to decry the classroom. However, a first awareness of the primary 
divisions and a later recognition of complex amalgamations will show 
hoth the trees and the forest. 

It would seem foolhardy, indeed, to pretend that a share of the 
responsibility for criticism of our schools does not originate from 
within the classroom. One may honestly support the general philosophy 
of education enunciated by educators and be critical of implementation 
of that philosophy. 

It is possible to take in stride the suggestion that a legitimate aim of a 
twelve-year school experience should be a “well-rounded personality.” 
Yet, is there any reason to believe that the over-weight behemoth who 
decimates football foes while being tacitly excused from honest effort 
before the chalkboard is developing a well-rounded personality? One 
may find education as “life adjustment” perfectly honorable, but is the 
scholar adjusting to life when success comes without “cracking a book” 
or is the slow learner being molded for society when continually faced 
with unreasonable demands to succeed at impossible tasks? While the 
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layman nods in agreement that youngsters ought to be prepared for 
the world of work need he sit idly by while the future breadwinner 
learns well enforced idleness in a study hall or latest technics in deceit 
in a struggle for the top under an artificial competitive grading system? 
Three cheers for an education in the democratic process in an atmos- 
phere frequently overwhelmingly autocratic or in the midst of racial or 
religious antagonisms encouraged or tolerated by a faculty. Accept- 
ance of aims to instill and develop academic skills may be dulled by 
curricula watering down subject matters to a soupy nothingness, text- 
books that enlarge on platitudes, or a muscle-bound college graduate 
wasting his and youngsters’ time in history, chemistry, math, or lan- 
guage simply because an inflated salary could scarcely be justified for 
coaching talents alone. 

Such criticisms need not suggest that the schools are beyond recall 
without major surgery but as human institutions stand subject to 
imperfections and to pressures to correct those imperfections. The 
ostrich-posture of many educators builds up the strength of these 
critics beyond a normal constructive criticism. The chalkboard com- 
mando who mutters, “It isn’t so,” to every criticism of the schools as 
surely pushes earnest friends of public education to the brink of 
despair and toward the camp of unreconciled foes of education. 

But a complicating factor in the problems initiated within the school 
concerns the real control of public education as distinguished from 
apparent control by the schoolmaster. Academic standards, course 
offerings and content, the athletic octopus, final responsibility for sala- 
ries and new classrooms are likely to be at the whim of the public 
and duly elected school boards. In actual practice control of local 
education between educator and public is divided and vacillating within 
the political power structure operative at any one time and according 
to the personalities of educational or lay leadership. However, whether 
due to professional or public indifference, design, or inertia, situations 
do exist within and about public education inviting reform. 

While criticisms centered in school practices tend to arouse pique 
and frustration, the arc of a man-made moon rising from a Russian 
plateau stirred the more basic emotions, fear and anger. Fear, of 
course, was directed toward those who violated American skies with 
a beeping cylinder that added a new term to the technical vocabulary. 
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That fear naturally engendered anger toward those who might be held 
responsible for the disappearance of a shield of scientific superiority 
behind which communist hordes were to be isolated. A number of 
eligible scapegoats were available: the military, politicians, scientists, 
educators, and John Q. Public, himself. Previous successes found edu- 
cation’s perennial critics on the alert to pin the tail on the educational 
donkey—a suggestion eagerly accepted by the panicked mob. 

And if Explorers and Vanguards tended to soothe the more violent 
public feelings, the doubts cast by sputniks are likely to persist as 
long as lingering fears and anger. Previous experience demonstrates 
the seeds of distrust so easily planted continue to exude their poisonous 
venom long after cries of “Wolf! Wolf!” first shattered the calm. 

As long as the cold war continues with inevitable periods of optimism 
and depression following the ups-and-downs of diplomatic success or 
failure, our basic institutions, including the schools, will be subject to 
appraisal and reappraisal in a search for answers, in a hunt for a 
scapegoat. While such loaded emotionalism is understandable, it is 
neither justifiable nor honorable; it is scarcely subject to rationalism, 
impervious to scathing counter-attack, most amenable to a patient 
tolerance. 

If sputnik-initiated criticism is transitory and emotional, a substan- 
tial, permanent body of critics continues to badger the schools. This 
group, at present primarily composed of scholarly thinkers, opposes 
the modern school of educational thought on philosophical grounds. 
Their thesis usually centers about the proposition that, as exclusive 
merchants in teaching and learning, schools need confine their concern 
to academic pursuits. They would reject the multiferous responsibilities 
surrendered to the classroom by home, church, and society for the sole 
purpose of scholastic achievement. Prime obstacle to this philosophy is 
mass education; basic objective would be the adoption of a European 
system of selective academic progression. 

With this significant group of able scholars we should recognize a 
small minority of dissidents, who are yet miles separate in philosophy. 
For this faction the schools have not yet departed from tradition to 
assume a role as architects of a new social order. These futurists would 
ask that society be reconstructed through the classroom; that academic 
training or preparation for life are equally insufficent; that a new breed 
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of social animal be molded for the international world of tomorrow. 

Such critical groups are as essential to education in a democracy as 
are political factions to the life of a republic. Their complaints range 
in the conflict of thought and ought to perpetually serve as stimuli to a 
wholesome review of educational theory. From these ranks came our 
educational thinking of today; who can predict the new ideals dormant 
in their ranks for the future? 

Finally, we must recognize those who would be the saboteurs of 
public education. This most vocal group operates against the schools 
with all stops out. Their motives, as varied as their technics, are 
shrouded in the fog of misconception and distortion in which they 
attack. Theirs is not the battle of philosophical worlds but the lowly 
manipulation of statistics, exaggeration of isolated incidents, chanting 
of slogans, implications that the educator of today is immoral, corrupt, 
irresponsible, ignorant. The sensational nature of their briefs guaran- 
tees ready publication, each public airing being father to yet another. 

Perhaps the most attractive bait these fishers of fame toss out are 
the simple solutions for a manifold problem in a complex society. Yet, 
like the caster’s fly, these solutions are devoid of substance, are them- 
selves threaded with airy phrases they accuse the educator of bandying, 
are colored with bright wisps of wisdom (“‘make them learn,” “return 
to the fundamentals,” “raise standards”). It is this easy solution that 
readily collects adherents provided they are denied the basis for an 
informed judgment—it is this key to understanding that the saboteur 
seeks to deny them. 

These, then, are the bases for the criticism of the schools: educa- 
tional deficiencies, sputniks, philosophical dissenters, and malicious 
demagogues of mysterious motives. But it is not this simple for the 
saboteur ranges nearly the whole field of issues to sell his wares, he 
easily enlists victims of the cold war, plays an influence on the frustra- 
tions of the critical sympathizer denied a hearing, poses as an opponent 
of a philosophical school. He is as adept as the con man—and as 
dangerous for he is the phoniest of them all. 

And what is the role of the layman and teacher in this confusion? 
Not certainly to be lulled to sleep with the cry, “All is well,” of mis- 
guided educational leadership. All is not well and until significant 
attempts are made to meet the more obvious abuses in the schools, pub- 
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lic education stands subject to attack by fair and foul critic alike. 

Nor will it suffice merely to initiate needed improvement in the 
classroom; educational leadership must be introduced to the somewhat 
unique notion that all critics are not determined to destroy the schools. 
To castigate critics en masse, engage in punitive measures against 
publishers, refuse to accept the fact that improvements can be made, is 
to engage in educational Russian roulette. Lay and professional leaders 
of education must learn to recognize honest criticism as a valid duty of 
an alert citizenry, philosophical differences as essential to the develop- 
ment of education in a democracy, sputnik hysteria as an emotional 
binge with an end as well as a beginning. An unemotionalized, accurate 
refutation of the saboteur will not silence him but may rob him of influ- 
ence by providing potential followers with the means to an informed 
opinion. 

It is, to say the least, unrealistic of educators and layman friends of 
the schools to be critical of criticism, intolerant of conflicting philoso- 
phies, unrealistically protective of the schools. Let them accept each 
critic, fair or foul, repress their own emotional responses, expend their 
energies in the improvement of their area of responsibility. Let them 
issue the challenge: not less criticism but more in an honest, painstaking 
search for a better educational system. 


A Review: Keeping the University 
Free and Growing 


HERMAN LEE DONOVAN 
University of Kentucky Press 


162 pages, 1959, $4.00 


The taste of peace was always tedious in the mouth of Herman Lee 
Donovan. He was ever a fighter, and so he became a college president. 
This book combines a record, a review, and a revel all based upon the 
issues and crises that lifted their grisly heads upon the University of 
Kentucky during the Donovan Era (1941-1956). It opens with a few 
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backward, wistful glances at old battlefields, then proceeds briskly using 
this routine, We have now completed this battle. Let us take up the 
next one. Crises flow across the pages of the book in swift and threat- 
ening sequence. The endings generally are happy but there is a bit of 
anguish in between. 

Perhaps Donovan, so deep within his consciousness that he sensed it 
only dimly, had long wanted to be president of the University. That 
wouldn’t be at all unlike him. He has always been ambitious. If he had 
looked forward to the headship of any university it would have been 
the one on Limestone Street in Lexington, Ky. He had been an educator 
all of his mature life. He had been a devoted Kentuckian almost from 
his first breath. For him the presidency was, as we sometimes say, a 
natural. 

But by the time he had finished his first day of work in the office and 
returned to Maxwell Place he was perfectly aware that for every ounce 
of honor awarded him in the election, he would have to pay a pound of 
work and thought and deep anxiety. And that payment is the story of 
this book—not all the story. If there is the brassy clang of battle there 
is also the gentler tone of friendly counsel, the reassuring sounds of 
forming for battle under the president’s banner. It is the story of those 
challenges and ordeals without the proper resolution of which no uni- 
versity ever reaches its ordained stature. It is good reading for all who 
would like to understand a university better. 
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Why a Teacher 


J. D. McAULAY 


Pennsylvania State University 


When does an individual decide to become a teacher and how did 
she decide are questions perhaps difficult to determine and somewhat 
unrealistic in form. One hundred elementary school teachers were so 
questioned, teachers from grades one through six. Superintendents, 
supervisors and principals were asked in conference to name from their 
personal acquaintance and knowledge, those teachers in the elementary 
schools of that system, who liked and were enthusiastic about teaching 
and not only said so but behaved as if they were. These teachers had 
indicated to the administration they were so satisfied with teaching in 
the elementary classroom they wouldn’t accept any other type of posi- 
tion. The administration of eleven different school districts were so 
contacted and interviewed. The study covered an area of the state 
containing a population of approximately 1000 elementary school 
teachers. 

The names of one hundred and thirty-one teachers were secured from 
the administration of the eleven school districts. Each teacher was then 
observed in the classroom and individually interviewed in an attempt 
to subjectively catch and secure rapport with this indicated enthusiasm 
for teaching. The top one hundreu most enthusiastic teachers were thus 
selected—eighty-seven women and thirteen men. These were not neces- 
sarily those teachers who used the more modern methods and techniques, 
who were the most efficient in the classroom or who were particularly 
professionally minded. The one criterion on which they were selected 
was their outstanding zeal for teaching. 
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HOW SELECTED 


A. The one hundred teachers were distributed by School District and 
Grade as follows: 


















































Grade 

School _ | 

District 1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 
A 4 3 2 - 1 3 I 
B 3 2 0 0 1 7 
Cc 2 0 2 0 1 1 6 
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Thus 29 of the 100 enthusiastic teachers taught in the first grade, 18 
in the second grade, 17 in the third grade, 10 in the fourth grade, 9 in 
the fifth grade and 17 in the sixth grade. The implication would seem 
to be that the most enthusiastic teachers were in the primary grades, 
particularly the first grade and the least interested are in the middle 
grades. Could it be assumed that the most enthusiastic children are in 
the first grade, and since enthusiasm is contagious, the teacher catches 
the zeal of her young charges? 


The eleven school districts contacted had the following percentages 
of enthusiastic teachers. 
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District Elem. Teachers Enthusiastic Enthusiastic 
Teachers Teachers 

: A 250 ee 15 = 6% 

5 80 7 — 

. c 76 6 79 
; » 93 6 6.45 
. 185 14 751 

- . 43 7 1621 
G 80 17 21.25 
: H 84 476 
mn J 37 2 5.42 
SE a 65 13.84 

; K 117 13 11.11 

Total 11 1110 100 100 





It would seem that the smaller school districts have the largest per- 
centage of enthusiastic teachers. Could it be assumed that the adminis- 
tration of the smaller school district are more thoroughly and efficiently 
acquainted with the teachers while the administration of the larger 
school district has a more casual acquaintance with the teachers and 


thus believes only those teachers are enthusiastic who are the most 
verbal. 


And would it be assumed the smaller school district allows the 
teacher more face to face contact with the children in the community 


and thus enlarges her understanding of the pupils which in turn enlarges 
her enthusiasm. 


BY WHOM STIMULATED 


B. The one hundred teachers interviewed were asked what influence 
had stimulated them to become enthusiastic teachers. Forty-seven had 
been stimulated by an individual and/or individuals. 
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By whom Number of 
wh sao Teachers so Influenced ia 
Parents = 
Mother 
Father 
Both Parents 
Teachers 
5th grade 
6th grade 
7th grade 
8th grade 
Oth grade 
10th grade 
11th grade 
12th grade 
Sunday School 
Teacher 2 2 


Total 47 


I. Thus eleven teachers had had a father and/or mother who had in- 
fluenced them in becoming a teacher. Nine of these parents had been 
teachers themselves and had so exemplified their own happiness and 


contentment with teaching, their offspring had decided to enter the same 
profession. 
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II. Thirty-four of this group had been influenced to enter the profession 
by their classroom teacher. Fifth grade teachers so influenced two of 
their pupils. Sixth grade teachers influenced five, a seventh grade 
teacher one person, eighth grade teachers three and a ninth grade 
teacher one. 

Tenth grade teachers seem to arouse much more enthusiasm than 
their colleagues in the junior high school. Eleven teachers indicated 
a classroom teacher in their sophomore year in high school had inspired 
them to prepare for the profession. Seven teachers indicated it was 
in the 11th grade they had chosen teaching. Four of these explained 
a teacher counselor had pointed the way to the opportunities in teach- 
ing. Twelfth grade teachers were responsible for four seniors becoming 
teachers. 

It would seem Junior High School Teachers are not sufficiently per- 
suasive to attract young people to their profession. But it would seem 
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that the Sophomore year in High School is the most opportune moment 
for stimulating, inspiring and guiding enthusiastic young people to the 
possibilities of a life career. Perhaps FTA clubs should concentrate 
with the tenth graders for recruitment. 

Two teachers had been influenced to become teachers by devoted 
Sunday School Teachers (neither of whom belonged to the teaching 
profession). 

Nine of the hundred teachers related that they could not recall any 

specific individual influencing them to become teachers; as long as they 
could remember they nursed a desire to someday become a teacher. 
Before they entered the first grade they assumed the role of a teacher 
when playing school. One young man of this group recalls his grand- 
mother remarking “John should be a teacher” as she watched her 
grand-children playing school. He was seven at the time and he believes 
the remark only strengthened his determination to become a teacher. 
This group of nine teachers generally believed they were “just born with 
the desire to teach.” 
C. Eleven teachers had been stimulated with enthusiasm for teaching 
during their college years. Two had been doing graduate work in public 
health; two had transferred into education from a course in home 
economics. All four of these enthusiastic teachers were alumni of the 
same University and had been inspired and influenced to become 
teachers by a dynamic and enthusiastic professor of education whom 
they heard speak at a social gathering. 

Five of this group had intended to complete a general liberal arts 
degree at college. Each had taken, as an elective, a course in education 
where the opportunities and possibilities of teaching had been enthusi- 
astically explained. Thus they had changed their major’s to education. 
One of this group of eleven teachers had been doing pre law and another 
pre engineering. Both “switched” to education because they were not 
interested in their chosen field. They elected education because that 
department more readily accepted those courses they had already taken. 
Both admitted they had stumbled into education, but became enthusiastic 
during their student teaching experience. 

D. A surprising discovery in this brief study was that thirty-three 
teachers became enthusiastic after graduation from college when they 
became solely responsible for a classroom of children. 
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ENTHUSIASM WITH TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Year of teaching | 
when became | Grade a 
Enthusiastic | ie 
l 3 
2 l 
3 1 
lst 4 0 
5 0 
6 1 
6 
l 2 
2 0 
3 1 
2nd 4 1 
5 1 
6 0 
5 
1 6 
2 4 
3 4 
3rd 4 9 
5 1 
6 2 
19 
l 0 
2 l 
4th 3 0 
4 1 
5 0 
6 0 
2 
1 0 
2 0 
3 0 
5th 4 0 
5 0 
6 1 
l 
33 Grand Total 
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Seven teachers claimed their enthusiasm for the classroom was 
aroused during their first year of teaching, five indicated their enthusi- 
asm came with the second year of teaching. Nineteen teachers described 
their third year as the initiation for enthusiasm in teaching. Two 
teachers in the fourth year and one in his fifth year of teaching devel- 
oped an enthusiasm for classroom work. 


It would:seem that enthusiasm for teaching develops in the third 
year of the ‘teaching experience. The third year would seem to be the 
critical year in the young teachers development of attitude towards the 
profession. 





















































School No. of Year of Grad 
District Teachers Teaching ae 
—_—— 1 3rd 4h 
B a 3rd 6th 
ae ~ 1 3rd Ist 
i D 1 4th 2nd 
a . Bia a. 2. 0 
F l Ist 6th 
l 2nd lst 
2 3rd lst 
2 3rd 2nd 
1 3rd 4th 
a a see A __ 3rd 6th aa 
G l Ist Ist 
1 Ist 3rd 
l 2nd 3rd 
l 2nd 5th 
2 3rd lst 
1 3rd 2nd 
3 3rd 3rd 
l 3rd 5th 
1 4th 4th 
a a Sth 6th 
NGS ff See: Se 0 0 - E 
I l 2nd Ist 
7 weer: «(© 2nd 
J 2 Ist Ist 
1 2nd 4th 
ae l 7 3rd lst a 
K 1 Ist 2nd 
1 3rd 3rd 
Total 33 
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School Districts F and G seem to contain in their teacning environ- 
ment sufficient stimulation to arouse enthusiasm in teachers. It would 
seem that the school climate, in philosophy and working conditions has 


a great influence in affecting the attitude of the teacher towards her 
teaching responsibilities. 


WHERE PREPARED AS TEACHERS 


E. The one hundred teachers had been prepared on many different 
college and university campuses scattered, primarily, through’ three 
neighboring states. Thirty-seven had been preparedas teachers in insti- 
tutions of the:state where the study was conducted; ten had been pre- 
pared in the institutions of one neighboring state and seven in another. 
The remaining forty-six teachers had received preparation as teachers 
from institutions in various other states and territories of the union. 
One had received her teacher preparation in Canada. 

Fifty-two teachers interviewed in this study had been prepared as 
teachers at some Teacher’s College; sixteen on the campus of a Liberal 
Arts College and the remaining thirty-two on the campus of a Univer- 
sity. Twelve of these latter teachers were graduates of the local state 
university. . ars se 

Since the 100 teachers in the study graduated from many different 
institutions of evident diverse programs, it would seem that no particu- 
lar teacher education curriculum aroused their enthusiasm for teaching. 


OVERALL CONCLUSION 


1. It is evident that teachers enthusiastic about their teaching responsi- 
bilities do not drift into such enthusiasm. They are stimulated either 
by an individual or individuals, and certainly by the educational climate 
in which they teach. 

2. The cause for enthusiasm in teaching seems to be evenly divided be- 
tween stimulation by a specific individual or individuals and the art of 
teaching. 


3. The teacher education program alone did not seem to influence, or 
arouse or stimulate enthusiasm for teaching. 


4. The first three years of teaching seem to be most critical in the 
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development of attitudes towards the profession in a young teacher. 
During her first three years of teaching the young teacher is keenly in- 
fluenced by the attitude of her colleagues, the rapport she has with the 
administration, the support she received from the parents and the 
community and the conditions of the classroom. 


5. It would seem that teaching in the elementary school is still, gener- 
ally, a woman’s job. Men are not overly enthused with teaching at this 
level. 


6. For recruitment purposes it would seem our most stimulating 
teachers should be responsible for tenth grade students as seemingly in 
that year the adolescents attitude toward teaching is crystallized. 


LIMITATIONS OF STUDY 
There are certain limitations to this study. 


1. The limitations of the definition of enthusiasm as ardent zeal and 
how it can be evaluated as a quality in teaching efficiency. 


2. The completely subjective assumption made by administrators 
(superintendents, supervisors and principals) that certain specific 
teachers were enthusiastic about teaching. Such teachers, so selected, 
were quite extrovert in their enthusiasm. Many teachers in those school 
systems contacted may have been equally enthusiastic as those teachers 
interviewed but were unable to communicate such to the administration. 
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Arts 


Carson, BERNICE WELLS. Make It 
and Use It. Abingdon, 1938. 160p. 
$2.50. 


This book, containing several hundred 
ideas for making handcrafts mainly from 
materials to be found around the house, will 
be a valuable source for teachers’and leaders 
of children’s group activities. Attractive for- 
mat, illustrated and indexed. Recommended 
for use with children ages 8-12. 


Jounson, Lituian. Papier-Mache. 
McKay, 1958. 88p. $3.95. 

Step-by-step instructions for using papier- 
mache to make masks, puppets, theatre 
props, decorations and displays. This book 
is the result of the author’s long experience 
in working with and teaching papier-mache. 
Invaluable to teachers, camp counselors, and 
any one interested in crafts. 


Jounson, Pautine. Creating with 
Paper. Univ. of Wash. Pr., 207p. $6.50. 


A craft manual showing how paper can be 
used in an infinite variety of ways as a 
medium of creative expression. While giving 
the basic techniques and standards of de- 





sign, this manual’s emphasis is on individual 
creativity and experimentation. Recom- 
mended for craft teachers and school li- 
braries. 


Unrracut, Oppi. Enameling on 
Metal. Greenberg, 1957. 191p. $7.50. 


In addition to presenting traditional tech- 
niques—many newly developed and experi- 
mental techniques in the contemporary de- 
sign idiom are presented. Inspiration is 
aroused in the many photographs of works 
of more than forty outstanding contemporary 
enamelists from U.S., Europe and South 
America. 


Business Education 


ALLEN, Louis A. Management and 
Organization. McGraw Hill, 1958. 
353p. $7.00. 


This book is based partly upon an analysis 
of 158 companies made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Decentralization 
as a trend is analyzed. Factors necessary to 
the success of small businesses are pointed 
out. The book is well-organized and easy to 
read; but type size on some charts is too 
small to read easily. 
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Lestiz, Louis A. and Corrin, KEN 
B. Handbook for Legal Secretary. Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1958. 378p. $5.95. 


A well organized textbook for those inter- 
ested in legal secretarial positions or for 
those now in such positions who wish more 
background in law and law-office procedures. 
Legal dictation materials are provided. 


Piace, IRENE. College Secretarial 
Procedures, 2nd ed. McGraw Hill, 
1958. 502p. $4.25. 

This revised edition has been written 
mainly as a text book for the college secre- 
tarial student. It is, however, a very useful 
reference book for the secretary or general 
office worker on the job. The book covers 
almost any problem that arises in an office. 


SCHINDLER, JAMES S. Quasi-Reor- 
ganization. Bur. of Bus. Res.. Univ. of 
Mich., 1958. 176p. $5.00. 

A monograph based upon a doctoral dis- 
sertation entitled “The Development of a 
General Quasi-Reorganization Concept.” It 
is ‘well-written and informative. Should be 


of interest to accountants and accounting 
instructors. 


Children’s Literature 


ABELL, ELIzABETH. The First Book 
of Fairy Tales. Watts, 1958. 118p. 
$1.95. 

A collection of ten traditional fairy tales 


which should be the heritage of all children. 
Attractive black and white illustrations. 


AnpersoN, Bertua C. The Baffling 
Blue Jays. Abelard, 1958. 133p. $2.75. 


Rady didn’t want to move to the new farm 
though Sue didn’t mind it much. In spite of 
his determination not to like the strange 
place and people, Rudy finds things delight- 
ful. Ages 8 to 12. 


Anperson, Hans. Three ‘Tales. Mac- 
millan, 1958. unp. $2.50. 

This delightful edition of three of Ander- 
son’s eternal stories for all ages come from 
Anderson’s home town. The illustrations by 
Hjortland are just right to delight and in- 
trigue the reader. 
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ANNIXTER, PauL. The Devil of the 
Woods. Hill & Wang, 1958. 175p. 
$3.00. 

The author has selected thirteen of his 
animal stories including animals from all 
parts of the world. Each tale shows the sure 
feeling for the dramatic incident and in 
detail that are the marks of the master story 
teller. Suitable for all over 12 years old who 
love nature. 


ArmaT, Mary. River House. Dor- 
rance, 1958. 194p. $3.00. 

This is a story of murder, of love, and of 
mystery. It is designed for reading by the 
teenagers. 


Asimov, Issac. Lucky Starr and the 
Rings of Saturn. Doubleday, 1958. 
179p. $2.75. 

This science fiction book is more fiction 
than science. It is a fast moving story, with 
every incident for the earthman to be proud 
of David Starr. For junior high youth. 


Batpwin, Cuiara. The Hermit of 
Crab Island. Abingdon, 1958. 176p. 
$2.50. 

Larry lived on an island in the Gulf, which 
kept him from staying after school on the 
mainland to play ball. There are oysters, and 
a hermit, a lost dog, hidden treasure, and a 
friend: a good combination for the intermedi- 
ate boys. 


Batt, Zacuary. Keelboat Journey. 
Dutton, 1958. 190p. $2.95. 

Garth tells of the trip up the Missouri 
River to the Oregon Territory. There is a 
keen portrayal of the rough crew members, of 
Indians, and river dangers.. Good reading for 
high school youth. 


Bascom, Jor. Malcolm Softpaws. 
Lippincott, 1958. unp. $1.75. 


This delightfully absurd story of an alley 
cat family shows the pleasure of sharing. 
For children 4 to 6. 


Bauman, Hans. The Bargue of the 
Brothers. Oxford, 1958. 245p. $2.25. 


A historical novel of the times of Henry 
the Navigator. Brothers Tinoco and Aires, 
quite different in personality, sail for the 
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Navigator on two expeditions. There is 
plenty of adventure in an authentic setting. 
For boys 12 to 16. 


BennETT, Ratney. What Do You 
Think? World Pub. Co., 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


A picture book in which a small boy tries 
to think of something to play but can’t, so by 
means of several different activities he ex- 
plores the meaning of “Thinking” and dis- 
covers that thinking is a combination of 
looking, wondering, wishing, dreaming and 
remembering. Because of its abstract nature 
and lack of story interest, the book would 
not have a great appeal to the average child 
of 4 to 8. 


Brack, Eutsa. Jizz and Company. 
Children’s Pr., 1958. 95p. $2.50. 


Tizz is a pony and Don and his sister 
Tracy love her dearly. There is the scheme 
of making money by taking pictures of chil- 
dren riding Tizz. Children about 7 to 10 
years will enjoy this. 


Brapy, CHARLES ANpDREW. This 
Land Fulfilled. Dutton, 1958. 346p. 
$3.95. 


This historical novel deals with Leif Eric- 
son’s voyage and attempted settlement. There 
is romance and heroism, death and grim 
laughter, and much that makes this adven- 
ture very real. For high school and older 
youth. ; 


Bishop, Curtis Kent. Land of the 
Little League. Lippincott, 1958. 190p. 
$2.75. 


Lank the house boat orphan apparent, 
playing much the part of Huck Finn, the 
civic minded do-gooders, Jim, Fred, and 
assorted characters, and above all baseball; 
from such materials a fast moving story is 
created for intermediate boys. 


Burcuarp, Peter. Carol Moran. 
Macmillan, 1958. 40p. $3.00. 


A picture ‘story-book showing the part a 
tugboat plays in the day’s work around a 
busy dock as seen by the small boy, Chip, 
who spends a day on board. The Carol 
Moran is a real tugboat and the illustrations 
are accurate in every detail. Recommended 
for ages 48. 


Butters, DorotHy. Heart Break 
Street. Macrae Smith, 1958. 191p. 
$2.75. 

Kitty and her family lived on Pearl Street, 
a slum section. Work, and a social worker 
at a Community Center, helped her discover 
that she can make her environment better. 
For girls in the early teens. 


CaLuoun, Mary. Wobble the Witch 
Cat. Morrow, 1958. unp. $2.75. 


Wobble, the witch cat, found that riding 
through the Halloween skies on a nice flat 
vacuum cleaner bag furnished him more 
security than a slick broomstick. Children 
4-8 will enjoy the humor of this story with 
its delightful illustrations by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. 


Curist, KATHERINE D. Willow 
Brook Farm. Heath, 1958. 248p. $2.60. 


Beautifully bound and illustrated this new 
edition brings a favorite background story 
to the hands of the elementary reader in a 
very attractive form. This story takes place 
in the first permanent settlement in Ken- 
tucky, and the incidents. are vivid and authen- 
tic. An excellent reading list is included. 
Recommended. 


Ciark, Bitty D. The Mooneyed 
Hound. Putman, 1958. 128p. $2.75. 


A boy and his dog are the heroes of this 
coon-hunting story from the Big Sandy coun- 
try in Kentucky. The love of outdoors makes 
it just right for boys aged 8 to 12. 


Coates, BELLE. That Colt Firebug. 
Scribners, 1958. 55p. $2.50. 


Story of the love of two children for their 
stockily built colt, “Firebug” who, although 
not the kind of animal usually found on a 
ranch, when an emergency arose, show his 
firehorse ancestry and proves his worth to the 
ranch. Recommended for ages 6-10. 


Cotsy, JEAN PorinpDEXxTER. Elegant 
Eleanor. Hastings, 1958. 56p. $2.75. 

Lind and Danny had the big collie first. 
Then came Eleanor, the black cat, and it 
was a cat and dog fight. There were kittens, 
and strange dogs. Children 5 to 8 will enjoy 
this story and pictures. 
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Co.py, JEAN PoinpEXTER. Dixie of 
Dover. Little, Brown, 1958. 92p. $3.00. 


The story of a family adjustment to change 
of circumstances, in which Dixie, their ter- 
rier, plays an important part. Third and 
fourth grade readers will find a favorite here. 
Recommended. 


CoLeMAN, PauLine M. Preposterous 
Voyage. Dodd, Mead, 1958. 244p. 
$2.75. 

Rian, a seventeen-year-old, took a Carib- 
bean cruise, much against her wishes. She 
accompanied her grandmother who was con- 
valescing from a recent illness. The cruise, 
however, shows Rian that there are more to 
people than just the outwardly appearance. 
There is romance, fun, excitement, for both 
Grandmother and Rian. This story will ap- 
peal to high school girls. 


Cotver, ANNE. Borrowed Treasure. 
Knopf, 1958. 83p. $2.50. 


Molly and Pip wanted a horse so badly 
that they borrowed one for the winter. But 
what a heart break to have to return him in 
the spring. A mystery and several surprises 
make it possible to keep him. Six-year-olds 
will like this. 


Corpts, Anna D. Tommy O'Toole 
and the Forest Fire. Beckley-Cardy, 
1958. 96p. $1.48. 

An interesting reader for the primary 
grades. The story is well-written; the illus- 


trations are effective. Good reference for the 
elementary school library. 


Craic, MarcareT Maze. Three Who 
Met. Crowell, 1958. 249p. $3.00. 


As different as could well be, Casey, 
Monica and Beth were room mates at a house 
party. Before the party was over they had 
each helped and been helped in growing up. 
An understanding story for high school girls. 


DaHL, Borcuitp. Karen. Dutton, 
1958. 313p. $3.50. 


This story of a Norwegian girl coming to 
the Middle West in the 1870's is authentic 
in detail and characteristics of a great people 
adding much to the development of the 
region. The courage and humanity of the 
characters will appeal to high school girls. 
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Darsy, Gene. What Is a Fish? Beck- 
ley, Cardy, 1958. 48p. $1.60. 


An informative reader for use in the second 
grade, describing the life cycle and habits, 
as well as the different type of fish. The 
colorful illustrations add much to the under- 
standing of the text. Recommended for li- 
brary purchase. 


Darsy, Gene. What Is a Butterfly? 
Beckley, Cardy, 1958. 48p. $1.60. 


A third grade reader, answering questions 
children ask about the appearance, develop- 
ment and habits of butterflies. Useful as a 
nature study. The illustrations in both black 
and white and in color add much to the 
understanding of the text. A controlled vo- 
cabulary of 261 words assures ease of read- 
ing. Recommended for library purchase. 


Davis, Lavinia R. Janey’s Fortune. 
Doubleday, 1957. 240p. $2.75. 


A novel of adventure, mystery, and ro- 
mance for teenage girls. Janey left her home 
in Connecticut for a summer in New Mexico. 
She thought that perhaps her grandfather 
had left her a fortune somewhere in this 
rugged country of New Mexico, and indirectly 
he had, for Janey found a fortune that could 
not be counted in gold. 


DERMAN, SARAH. Big Top. Beckley, 
Cardy, 1958. 64p. $1.44. 


A primer for the second grade in which 
Clem, a water boy, teaches Dell how to be a 
trick elephant instead of a work elephant in 
the circus. The details of circus life are sure 
to hold the interest of the young reader. An 
easy-to-read book. 


Dopson, KENNETH. Hector, the 
Stowaway Dog. Little, Brown, 1958. 
144p. $3.00. 


This is the true story of a dog who was 
left on the docks at Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia by mistake when his master’s ship 
sailed away without him. How the dog 
selected a new ship and stows away until he 
is united with his beloved master half way 
around the world at Yokahoma harbor makes 
a gripping and delightful story. Recommend- 
ed for ages 10-15. 


Emery, ANNE. A Dream to Touch. 
Macrae Smith. 1958. 190p. $2.75. 

















A tenement district girl with a keen mind 
and a dream for a finer way of life ap- 
proaches her dream as she breaks with Tony 
Marino and is also able to save her younger 
brother. A fast moving, heart-warming story 
for teen age girls. 


FenToN, CARROLL Lane. Wild Folk 
in the Desert. Day, 1958. 128p. $3.50. 


The purpose of this book is to acquaint the 
younger reader with the five great desert 
areas of the U. S., and the plant and animals 
which live and grow here. Information is 
given in simple language. Upper Elementary 
and junior high pupils will profit greatly 
from this book. 


FreLtp, RacHet. The Rachel Field 
Story Book. Doubleday, 1958. 124p. 
$2.50. 


A collection of three stories which have 
all the warm charm long associated with this 
well known author of children’s books. 


FIFIELD, Fiora. Pictures for the 
Palace. Vanguard, 1958. unp. $3.00. 


A picture story-book, based on the legend 
concerning the life of the Japanese artist, 
Hokusai, tells the story of the small Japanese 
boy who delights the Emperor with his un- 
usual picture and becomes the palace artist. 
The story has charm and humor, while the 
delightful illustrations suggest Japanese art. 
Ages 8-10. 


Foster, CeLeste K. Casper, the 
Caterpillar. Denison, 1958. unp. $2.50 


If a caterpillar could talk and think, he 
might have an interesting story to tell. The 
point of an illustrated story of insects meta- 
morphosis is obscured somewhat in the 
author’s interpretation of the caterpillar’s 
emotional basis. 


FRANCHERE, RutH. Willa. Crowell, 
1958. 169p. $3.00. 


A delightful story of the early childhood 
of America’s beloved writers. From the age 
nine when she moved from Virginia to Ne- 
braska, until sixteen when she goes to col- 
lege, you learn of her likes and dislikes. The 
background of the Nebraska plains and the 
people she meets and lives with become the 
characters you meet in her own writing. An 
interesting and colorful biography that in- 


vites you to read more about the life of a 
well liked author and person. 


FriepMAN, Rose. Dan Dooley’s 
Lucky Star. Abington, 1958. 45p. 
$1.75. 


Boys moving to apartment houses have to 
make arrangements about dogs. Dan found 
a horn for his dog, Lucky Star, and for a 
parrot, a monkey, a pigeon, a cat, a canary, 
and six gold fish. Easy and interesting read- 
ing for second and third graders. 


Gac, Fravia. A Wish for Mimi. 
Holt. 1958. 156p. $2.75. 


Told with charm and humor, this story is 
based on the author’s childhood memories 
of growing up in a large family in a small 
village in Minnesota at the beginning of the 
century. The author’s illustrations add much 
to the enjoyment of this delightful story for 
girls, ages 9-11. 


GareLick, Mary. Double Trouble. 
Crowell, 1958. 117p. $2.50. 


Steve had to stay home from school with 
the sniffles. He tries to make an airplane 
with the check his father left on the desk. 
Then there are other things that show that 
trouble can double. It is nice to have a lov- 
ing father and mother. For ages 6 to 9. 


GEISEL, THEODORE Seuss. Yertle the 
Turtle and Other Stories. Random, 
1958. unp. $2.95. 


This collection of three stories: “Yertle 
the Turtle,” “Gertrude McFuzz” and “The 
Big Brag” were so popular when first pub- 
lished in Redbook in 1950 and 1951 that 
many have requested that they be published 
in book form. Told in rhythmical prose, 
these stories have all the charm and humor 
one has come to expect from Dr. Seuss. 


Govan, CuristinE Nose and WEsT, 
Emmy. Mystery at the Deserted Mill. 
Sterling, 1958. 152p. $2.50. 


A mystery story in which the five mem- 
bers of the “Lookouts,” together with their 
young mountain friend, Viney, have exciting 
adventure before they solve the mysterious 
happenings centered around a desert mill. 
While some of the situations are not plaus- 
ible, young mystery fans will enjoy the story 
if they are not too critical. 
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Grant, Bruce. Pancho: A Dog of 
the Plains. World, 1958. 185p. $2.75. 


Pancho loved Little Jim as much as he 
hated the Apaches. When Indians stole the 
horses, Pancho was left on guard while they 
went for the Rangers. Twelve days later 
they came back, and Pancho had an Apache 
up a tree. For ages 8-12. 


Gray, Patsey. Galloping Gold. 
Coward, McCann, 1958. 224p. $3.00. 


By happy accident, Sue Arnold finds the 
horse she once had taken care of, now a 
fine show item. The horse remembers her, 
and because of what she can do with him, 
her whole future is changed and she is able 
to realize her greatest ambition. Junior high 
school horse lovers. 


GREENE, Carta. A Trip on a Ship. 
Lantern, 1958. 59p. $2.00. 


Debby and Robert take a trip on a large 
ocean liner and learn all about its structure 
and operation. Illustrated with photographs. 
Ages 5-9. 


Guy, AnniE Donny. Cub Scout. 
Abingdon, 1958. 95p. $1.75. 

Donny was a new comer in school. The 
Cub Scouts helped him get acquainted, and 
both he and Mike learn meaning of “Scout 
Honor.” A _ story of imitations, tent-mak- 
ing, fishing, treasure hunts, and other scout- 
ing for about third graders. 


Hatt, Rosatys HALi. Green as 
Spring. Longman, 1957. 214p. $3.00. 
A very light story of a girl’s love interests 
over a span of months. Popular treatment 


as TV programs of this caliber. Quick read- 
ing for junior high school girls. 


Hatt, Wituiam. Winkies 
Doubleday, 1958. unp. $2.50. 

A picture book for children one to four 
years old. Children will delight in identify- 
ing the things in Winkies world in the in- 
triguing picture by Roger Duvoisin. 


Hamit, Tom. Hans and the Golden 
Flute. Macmillan, 1958. unp. $3.00. 


Hans learns that no special magic is needed 
in bringing happiness to others, and that it 
is a matter of one’s heart being kind and 
good. Simple story and amusing illustrations 
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of this picture story book will appeal to chil- 
dren of 3-6. 


Hartwe .t, Nancy. My Little Sister. 
Holt, 1957. 187p. $3.00. 


This endearing story told by 16-year-old 
Francy Thorne about herself and her little 
sister, Tina, age 13, presents a realistic pic- 
ture of wholesome family life of today—the 
acceptance and resentment of parental con- 
trol; problems of high school dating and 
friendship; experiences of disappointment 
and romance. Appealing and delightful read- 
ing for junior and senior high school girls. 


Haywoop, Carotyn. Betsey’s Wil- 
derness. Morrow, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


When the summer house was closed, 
Betsey’s father built a winter house for 
Betsey and her sister, Star. All the children 
used it for a doll house. For intermediate 
grade children. 


Hazettine, Auice IsaBeL. Below 
the Surface. Abington, 1958. 223p. 
$3.95. 

An anthology of selection dealing with ad- 
ventures under the ground and under the 
seas. Teenage readers will learn much of 
such diverse undertakings as archeology, cave 
exploration, “sand-hogging,” pearl culture, 
ship salvaging, undersea life, and underwater 
sounds. Highly recommended for library 
purchase. 


Hoke, Heen. The First Book of 
Tropical Mammals. Watts, 1958. 62p. 
$1.95. 


Informative description of 29 of the most 
interesting tropical mammals in South 
America, Africa, India and Malaya. Special 
characteristics, appearance, and habitat of 
each are discussed in simple but interesting 
vocabulary adapted to the understanding of 
grades 3-5. Two color drawings and an index 
add value. 


Hotutn, CLancy. Pagoo. Houghton, 
1957. 86p. $3.75. 

Mr. Hollin, the well known naturalist. 
in telling the life story of Pagoo, the Hermit 
Crab, gives a panorama of life in the tide 
pools along the beaches. Illustrated in color 


and marginal black and white drawing. Ages 
8-15. 











Honness. EvizaBeTH HOFFMAN. 
Mystery of the Wooden Indian. Lippin- 
cott, 1958. 188p. $2.50. 


Barby, Nancy, and Doug Holland solve 
another mystery. This time the setting is 
New England during the Christmas holidays 
at their country place. An old journal, a 
coin collection, a coded message add excite- 
ment. Good reading for ages 8-12. 


Hunt, Maser Leicu. Christy at 
Skippinghills. Lippincott, 1958. 139p. 

Poppa Romano moves to skippinghills from 
the city. All four of his children find wonder- 
ful friends, and Christy is particularly for- 
tunate. When the half brother Breno comes 
back from the Navy the Romano family is 


complete, in a real “home town.” For ages 
9 to 11. 


James, Mrs. Norman. Young Doc- 
tor of New Amsterdam. Longmans. 
1958. 215p. $3.50. 

This story of New Amsterdam gives some 
understanding of life in this Dutch colony 
shortly before the English took it. There is 
a tantalizing mixture of mystery, adventure 
among the Indians and romance that will 
appeal to children in the early teens. 


Janice. Little Bear's Sunday Break- 
fast. Lothrop, 1958. unp. $2.75. 

The plot of the familiar story of “The 
Three Bears” is reversed when Little Bear 
pays a return visit to Goldilocks and eats 
her breakfast. The illustrations are par- 
ticularly appealing. 


JARRELL, RANDALL. The Anchor 
Book of Stories. Doubleday, 1958. 
330p. $1.25. 


Joy, Cuartes Ruinp. Light In a 
Dark Forest. McCann, 1958. 9%6p. 
$2.50. 


A description of the people in a typical 
village of French Equatorial Africa showing 
their home life, superstitions, food and 
health habits, and the problems they must 
meet to exist. Gradually this primitive way 
of life is being changed by the more en- 
lightened natives who are working with 
white men to introduce modern medicines. 





machinery, and ideas. Recommended for use 
in the social studies in the upper elementary 
grades. 


Jupo. The Day It Happened. Mac- 
millan. 1958. 63p. $2.75. 

Nine stories of history-making discoveries 
or inventions and of the men of vision who 


brought these events to pass. Recommended 
for libraries. Ages 8-12. 


Justus, May. Big Log Cabin. Holt. 
1958. 184p. $3.00. 

A native of the Tennessee mountains, the 
author writes with sincerity and feeling 
about mountain life in this story of Betty 
Lou who spends a summer on Big Log Moun- 
tain with her surgeon father. She comes to 
know and love mountain people and has many 
exciting adventures. Girls of 10-12 will enjoy 
this story. 


Kerry. Lois. Love Song for Joyce. 
Funk, 1958. 244p. $2.95. 

The experiences of going to college, leav- 
ing family and friends behind, and learning 
to live independently are presented in this 
delightful novel for teen age girls. Joyce 
Reynolds left her friends in Florida and went 
to college in North Carolina. How she ad- 
justs to her new surroundings and wins a 
couple of victories for herself make this story 
one all girls will like to read. 


KincMan, LEE. Ginny’s First Secret. 
Phillips Pub., 1958. 32p. $2.95. 


Another book about Ginny, the doll. Five 
to eight-year-olds will love Ginny and her dog 
Sparkie. She thought she didn’t want to go 
where she was going, but good friends helped 
her discover a secret that real children can 
share. The illustrations are fascinating. 


KincGMAN, Lee. Fliver the Heroic 
Horse. Doubleday, 1958. 75p. $2.50. 

Fliver had imagination and gave Mr. Tim- 
ilty good advice, and he gave the children 
rides. Story and pen and ink illustrations 
are entrancing for children six to ten years 


old. 
Kiuce, Wittiam R. Moose Island. 
Steck, 1958. 152p. $2.00. 


And adventure story aimed to arouse in- 
terest in conservation of wildlife and of virgin 
lands, written with appreciation of natural 
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beauty in landscape. Junior high school 
readers who are having difficulty reading will 
find an inieresting story set at a very read- 
able level. 


Krauss, Rutu. / Can Fly. Simon, 
1958. unp. $1.25. 


Beginning with “A bird can fly, so can L. 
A cow can moo, I can too,” this make-believe 
play book with its gay rhymes and amusing 
illustrations will soon have small child of 2 
to 5 making his or her own little verses. 
Extra heavy board covers and pages prevent 
tearing by small picture book users. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Fair 
Bay. Morrow, 1958. 123p. $2.50. 


Trudy’s grandmother told her the wonder- 
ful stories about Fair Bay, where there used 
to be 50 houses before a storm destroyed 
them. Then Trudy spent a day there. Second 
and third grade children will enjoy reading 
about what happened there. 


Lauper, Patricia. The Runaway 
Flea Circus. Random, 1958. 72p. $1.95. 
Tom and Susie want to earn some money, 
and plan a flea circus, Bimbo, the pup, is to 
furnish the fleas. There are complications, 
delightful for children 7 to 10. If grown ups 


would read this they would learn to pay 
more attention to children. 


L’HomMenpievu, Dorotny K. Little 
Black Chiang. Farrar, Strauss, 1958. 
unp. $2.75. 

Black Chiang was a chow puppy, so roly 
poly that the other animals told him he 
looked like a bear. So he ran away to the 
woods to find a bear. Then he ran home 
again. Delightful for children 5 to 9. 


Live, Atice. Magic Word for Elvin. 
Abingdon, 1958. 160p. $2.25. 

Delightful picture of life in modern Fin- 
land, with many references to the nation’s 
traditions and legends. The fast action of 
the story and the mystery involving eleven- 
year-old Elvin, will make absorbing reading 
for middle elementary readers. Recommended. 


LITTLEFIELD, WILLIAM. The Whis- 
kers of Ho Ho. Lothrop, 1958. unp. 
$2.75. 


In this fanciful story the origin of giving 
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colored eggs to children at Easter is at- 
tributed to an old Chinese man, Kwang Fu 
and his two friends, Ho Ho, the rabbit and 
Tsee Tsee, the hen. The charming little 
story and delightful illustrations will be sure 
to please young children, ages 5 to 9. 


Lomask, Mitton. The Secret of 
Grandfather’s Diary. Farrar, Strauss, 
1958. 18lp. $2.75. 


Eleven-year-old Denny and his sister have 
difficulty in understanding Peter. A series of 
robberies and grandfather’s diary help them 
all get together. For children of 9 to 12. 


McCuunc, Rosert M. Little Burma. 
Morrow, 1958. 2356p. $2.95. 


This story based on an actual incident, is 
full of lively action and adventure in a setting 
of 18th century America. It is a story of Ben 
Forrest, a bound-boy, who escapes his cruel 
guardian and becomes the keeper of the 
first baby elephant exhibited in America in 
1797. Recommended for grades 5 to 8. 


McCracken, Harowp. Hoofs, Claws 
and Antlers. Doubleday, 1958. 56p. 
$3.00. 


Description of physical appearance and life 
habits of some of our American big game 
animals, such as the bear, mountain lion, 
buffalo, moose, deer, mountain goat, ete. 
Suitable for ages 8-14. 


Marino, Dorotuy. Good-Bye Thun- 
derstorm. Lippincott, 1958. unp. $2.25. 
This picture book about the coming and 
passing of a thunderstorm over a farm house 


of three children is just fine for children 
about three to six-years-old. 


Marsu, Roy Simpson. Moog. Mc- 
Rae Smith. 1958. 188p. $2.95. 

Moog is a huge sled dog in Alaska. After 
years of service, friendship and adventure 
with his master, he almost returns to the 
wolves. For readers of 12 and over. 


Mason, Miriam E. A Small Farm 
for Andy. Macmillan, 1958. 137p. 
$2.75. 

Andy and his imaginary friend Peeka have 
wonderful adventures; wild horses, bears and 
finally an elephant. For reading “to your- 
self” by second and third graders. 














MILLer, HELEN Toppinc. Christmas 
with Robert E. Lee. Longmans, 1958. 
79p. $2.75. 


The first Christmas after the war is made 
very real and warmly human by this account 
of what it may have been like in their house 
in Lexington. Suitable for upper grades, as 
well as adult reading. 


Nasu, Mrs. Mary. While Mrs. 
Coverlet Was Away. Little, 1958. 133p. 
$3.00. 


If Mrs. Nash’s purpose in writing her first 
children’s book was to amuse and entertain 
she has achieved her goal in this lively story 
of three children who are left to keep house 
alone one summer. Their efforts to keep 
the neighbors and friends from knowing they 
were alone, as well as their efforts at making 
money make an amusing story for children 
8 to 12. 


NeuratH, Martz. Building Big 
Things. Lothrop, 1958. 36p. $2.00. 


Excellent pictorial illustration and informa- 
tive text stress man’s ingenuity in overcoming 
the difficulties of building large structures. 
The “small fry” engineer will be intrigued by 
the book. 


Nietson, Jean. Walk Under the 
Trees. Funk, 1958. 280p. $2.95. 


When Gwen had the measles on the day of 
her high school graduation, she. felt that 
everything was against her. Gwen ran away 
to Arizona to visit her aunt. Her summer was 
completely different from anything she had 
expected. As a result of her experiences 
maturity and insight came to her. High 


school and teen age girls will enjoy this 
novel. 


Norton, ANDRE. The Time Traders. 
World, 1958. 219p. $3.00. 


Imaginative adventure story bringing to- 
gether characters from the distant past, the 
present and the future. The strength of the 
book is in its successive imminent tragedies. 


Oxps, HELEN. Silver Buttons. Knopf, 
1958. 26p. $2.50. 


Stevie was afraid to come home from 
school by himself, so his sister gave him a 
magic silver button to keep him brave. It 
worked so well Stevie didn’t even know 


when he lost it. 
years old. 


For children about 4 to 8 


Paazzo, Tony. The Little Red Hen. 
Garden City, 1958. unp. $1.00. 
A delightful telling of this tale is en- 


hanced with illustrations most of them in 
color. For ages 2 to 5. 


PaRKER, RicHarD. The Sword of 
Ganelon. McKay, 1958. 213p. $3.50. 


This tale of early England has plenty of 
adventure mixed with the superstition and 
magic of the time. A magic sword, a won- 
derful healer and a bloody horseman make 
the role of the hero an exciting one. For 
upper grade reading. 


Parsons, Greorce A. Cut Bait, 
Johnny. Holt, 1958. 189p. $3.00. 

A boy’s experiences on the Ohio River in 
the early 1900’s, befriending any one in 
trouble, meeting the problems of freeze and 
flood, finding excitement in the business of 
fishing and taking care of himself. A picture 
of life among river people, showing what 
goes on in shanty boats, show boats and big 
steam boats of that time. 


Parsons, Vircinia. Homes. Garden 


City, 1958. unp. $1.00. A Happy Nurs- 
ery Book. 


Picture of where people and animals live 
are explained. Half the pictures are in 
color. Suitable for children aged 2 to 5. 


Parsons, Vircinta. Night. Garden 


City, 1958. unp. $1.00. A Happy Nurs- 
ery Book. 


An unpaged picture book for children 2 
to 4. About half the pictures are in color. 
The text is limited to statements of night 
scenes that the pictures present. 


Patcuett, Mary F. Send for Johnny 
Danger. McGraw Hill, 1958. 174p. 
$2.50. 


Johnny Danger is the captain, but 14-year- 
old David is one of the crew on the first trip 
to the moon by Earthmen. They find men 
from Mars there ahead of them. What hap- 
pened to them makes the kind of reading 
upper grade children will want to finish at 
once. 
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PETERSHAM, Maup and Muska. Ruth. 
Macmillan, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


The tender story of Ruth, delightfully told 
in text and pictures is reprinted in charming 
form for children 8 to 12. 


PETERSHAM, Maup and MiISsKa. 
Moses. Macmillan, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


This is a new printing of the sympathetic 
story of Moses. The illustrations and text 
together present this story for children 8 
to 12 years of age and of all religious de- 
nominations. 


Peterson, Bettina. Cranberry 
Train. Washburn, 1958. unp. $2.00. 


Toby wanted to run a real train more than 
anything else. Children about 4 to 9 will be 
interested to find how Toby got his wish. 
Second and third graders can read this story. 


Porter, Mrs. Miriam S. The Mouse 
Who Liked to Read in Bed. Lippincott, 
1958. unp. $1.75. 

This literary mouse forgot to close his door 
one night while reading his book. How he 
got rid of the cat who wandered in makes 
an exciting ending for this delightful story 
for children of 6 to 8. 


Pritcuett, Lutita Crawrorp. The 
Cabin at Medicine Springs. Watts, 
1958. 195p. $2.95. 

Basing her story on the experiences of her 
mother and two uncles, the author gives a 
realistic account of pioneer life and of the 
Indian uprisings in Colorado at the time of 
the Meeker Rebellion of 1879. This is the 
1958 winner of Franklin Watts Fiction 
Award. Recommended for ages 10 to 12. 


PuLLein-THoMpson, Dana. The 
Boy and the Donkey. Criterion, 1958. 
192p. $2.25. 

The. first. American publication by this 
English writer has spirited action. Children 
9 ‘to 12 will be delighted that they won the 
Donkey Derby. 


RaNnpALL, Janet. Miracle of Saga 
Vauey. Longmans, 1958. 185p. $2.75. 

This delightful house story for early teen 
age girls has also the story of a girl, child of 
divorced parents, finding herself. Then there 
is a touch of romance. 
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REINFELD, Frep. Chess for Children. 
Sterling, 1958. 6lp. $2.50. 


By diagrams, photos and clear statements 
this book makes chess understandable for 
bright children with third grade reading 
ability. This is helpful for adults with little 
or no instructions in chess. 


Reynoups, Mrs. Heven. Music for 
Melanie. Funk, 1958. 220p. $2.95. 


This is an exciting story of a teen age girl, 
Melanie, who loves music and aspires to be 
a piano teacher, and her brother. They have 
an adventure on the sea in a motor boat in- 
volving a storm and their being shipwrecked 
on an apparently deserted island. It seems 
Melanie will not get home in time to qualify 
for admittance to a music conservatory. This 
story of adventure and danger will appeal to 
girls and boys alike. It carries the reader 
smoothly along with vivid descriptions. 


RicHarb, James Rosert. Double M 
for Morgan. Lothrop, 1958. 154p. 
$2.75. 


This fast moving adventure story has F.B.I. 
agents, three of the ten most wanted men, a 
quiz show, a western ranch, a bank robbery 
and a western celebration of the Fourth of 
July. Horse lovers aged 12 to 16 will be 
thrilled. 


Rircuie, Rita. The Golden Hawkes 
of Genghis Khan. Dutton, 1958. 191p. 
$3.00. 


This adventure story gives authentic details 
of the life and customs: in the empires of 
Genghis Khan. Plenty of tense situations to 
phase teen agers. 


Rosinson, VIRGINIA. Maggie’s Cham- 
pion. Lothrop, 1959%.,.187p. $2.75. 


The Proctor family undergo many interest- 
ing experiences when thirteen-year-old 
Maggie wants a champion collie. After much 
opposition she finally gets her wish and the 
family share her interest. The story combines 
the dog show business with a teen ager and 
her problems. Theré:is humor, romance and 
adventure in this warm family story. Ages 
10 to 14. ; 














Marky. 
Dorrance, 


Ross, Mrs. 
Loneliness. 
$2.50. 


This is the story of romance, loyalty and 
loneliness. For high school girls. 


The Color of 
1958. 127p. 


Rypserc, Louisa Hampton. Marnie. 
Longmans, 1957. 181p. $2.75. 


This is a story of the Montgomery family 
who live in a small college town. Marni is 
the homemaker for her young, football play- 
ing brother and her doctor father. It interest- 
ingly reveals how. both teenages and adults, 
not only face, but meet and solve their indi- 
vidual problems. Recommended for high 
school girls. 


Savery, Constance. Magic in My 
Shoes. Longmans, 1958. 152p. $2.75. 

A delightful improbable tale of boy trip- 
lets, and of the fate of, orphans in the 18th 
century, England. . Thanks chiefly to Sally 
and her aunt, the, fate, of these boys turns 
out pretty well.,,Good reading for intermed- 
iate grade children. : 


Scuorz, Jackson. Bench Boss. Mor- 
row, 1958, 255p. $2.95. 


A fast mning baseball story of a profes- 
sional who finds managing a class B team has 
much to teach him. For high school baseball 
fans. 


ScHRANK, JosEPH. Plain Princess 
and the Lazy Prince. Day, 1958. 57p. 
$2.95. 

A princess whose “eo nee stopped all the 
palace clocks, a lazy prince who did not want 
to rescue a princess, a dragon who rents his 
services to the princess who wishes to be 
captured so that a ¢harming prince may 
rescue her, witches, magic spells, a very un- 
usual réscue—These are the ingredients of 
this unusual and laugh provoking modern 
fairy tales which is sure to make a hilarious 
tale for reading aloud. 


Seisam, Minuicent. Nature Detec- 
tive. Scott, 1958. unp, $2.75. 


An attractive nature’ book for children, 
particularly boys from ages 6 to 11 by a 
well-known nature’ writer: It shows in accu- 
rate picture and text what’ kind of clues to 
look for in tracking: atimals: It also has a 


list of additional books which will help :you 


and add pleasure to your trips into the woods. 
It could start an inquiring young mind on an 
interesting hobby dealing with nature. 


SuHarp, Epirh LaMBert. Nkwala. 
Little, Brown, 1958. 125p. $3.00. 


The traditional manhood trials require 
skill, courage and endurance before an In- 
dian boy is accepted by his tribe as a brave. 
These qualities were shown by Nkwala, who, 
in putting his life in danger to save his 
people, finds his guardian spirit and becomes 
a “young Man” in the Salish tribe. This is 
an unusual Indian story, told with sympa- 
thetic understanding and showing the dig- 
nity, honor and wisdom of the Salish Indians 
who lived in the Pacific Northwest more than 
100 years ago. This book received the first 
Little, Brown Canadian Children’s Book 
Award. Recommended for ages 8-12. 


SHAUB, JOSEPHINE and PAUL. 
Squeaky, the Mechanical Whale. Loth- 
rop, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Peter found a huge mechanical whale in 
need of oil and of patching some small holes. 
When he had fixed these he and the whale 
went for a wonderful voyage and saved four 
shipwrecked fishermen. Just right for chil- 
dren three to eight. 


SILVERMAN, MEL. Good for Nothing 
Burro. World Pub., 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Paco loved his burro, even if he got into 
mischief and could not go as fast as a car. 
Paco was planning to sell his good for noth- 
ing burro. .Children 4 to 8 will be delighted 
to find that Paco kept. his burro. 


Sitey, Vircinia KesTer. Swirling 
Sands. Dodd, Mead, 1958. 179p. $2.75. 


A simple story so well told one keeps read- 
ing. Carey’s family moves west because of 
her father’s health, and just before her senior. 
year in high school. The trading post among 
the Navaho Indians takes a good deal of ad- 
justment. Good and authentic detail of some 
primitive customs. For girls 12 and older. “ 


SNEDDEN, GENEvRA S. Docas: Indian‘ 
of Santa Clara. Heath, 1958. 206p. 
$2.50. 

This new edition gives the upper elemen- 
tary reader an attractive, well bound copy of 
the interesting story of Docas, a California 
Indian Boy. The historic backgroud of the 
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times and conditions in that area is repre- 
sented in a very readable style, and the 
readers of this age will enjoy it. Recom- 
mended. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Terry Writes a 
Letter. Macmillan, 1958. unp. $2.00. 

Ted and Terry were the best of friends. 
When Ted moved, Terry drew pictures of 
what she had done and sent as a letter, since 


she could not write. Good pictures for ages 
3 to 6. 


Silver 


1958. 


Dorotuy. The 
Doubleday, 


STERLING, 
Spoon Mystery. 
233p. $2.95. 

About 15 or 16 children who lived on the 
hill became the suspects in the disappear- 
ance of antique silver spoons. What they do 
to clear themselves, and the surprising 
answer to who dunit make interesting read- 
ing for children grades 3 to 6. 


Storer, RupotpH Maria. Mystery 
of the Floating Hotel. Houghton, 1958. 
216p. $2.75. 


Published first in Austria, this story of a 
dozen children of different nationalities and 
speaking different languages portrays what 
might have happened on a ship sailing to 
Halifax. There is a missing passport, misun- 
derstanding, but all have friendship. Junior 
high reading level. 


Stone, Eucenia. Magpie Hill. Watts, 
1958. 150p. $2.95. 

This quite fantastic tale succeeds in giv- 
ing some appearance of possibility to Ameri- 
can boys, camels, lost yolk miner, Indians 


and what have you. Interesting for children 
about 8 to 12. 


Street, Jutia Montcomery. Moc- 
casin Tracks. Dodd, Mead, 1958. 236p. 
$3.00. 

The Martin family finds there are good 
and bad people, both white and Indian. This 
adventure story tells of both moccasin and 
boot tracks, abduction and rescue, and 
Sequoyah with his written Cherokee. Inter- 
mediate grade reading level. 


SutcuirFF, Rosemary. The Silver 
Branch. Oxford, 1958. 215p. $3.25. 


After a slow start this story of the last 
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days of the Roman occupation of Britain 
races along with the intriguing adventures 
and narrow escapes. Flavius, a Roman army 
officer, and his kinsman, Justin, a young 
surgeon, discover a plot to overthrow Em- 
peror Carausius. The historical background 
is presented authentically and interestingly. 
Students of Latin and ancient history should 
especially enjoy this story. 


Syme, Ronatp. The Man Who Dis- 
covered the Amazon. Morrow, 1958. 
192p. $2.75. 

The true adventures of Francisco de 
Orellana are as absorbing as any made up 
story could be. Upper grade children will 
thrill to the fighting, enjoy the beauty of the 
descriptions, and learn with pleasure. 


Topp, RutHven. Space Cat and the 
Kittens. Scribners, 1958. 94p. $2.50. 


The cat family accompany two humans to 
a relatively small planet. There they find 
smaller replicas of prehistoric earth animals. 
There is enough adventure to satisfy readers 
aged about 7 to 10. 


Treece, Henry. Further Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. Criterion Books. 
1958. 190p. $3.50. 

This thrilling treasure hunt story is more 
in the style of Treasure Island than of Robin- 
son Crusoe. One wishes Mr. Treece had 
created his own characters for their adven- 
ture story for boys in their early teens. 


Trez, Denise and ALAIN. Circus in 
the Jungle. World Pub., 1958. unp. 
$3.00. 

Virginia, Pat and Banana, the dog, have an 
imaginary trip to an imaginary jungle, with 
all sort of animals and adventures strictly 
“out of this world.” For children about 4 
to 8. 


Upry, Mrs. Janice May. Theodore’s 
Parents. Lothrop, 1958. unp. $2.75. 


A tall tale in which the small boy who 
lives in a house all by himself discovers that 
parents are useful to have in his home. He 
put an advertisement in the paper, and after 
many interviews, finds exactly the right par- 
ents. Children of 5-9 will enjoy both the 
story and the especially attractive illustra- 
tions. 

















Wess, CuristopHer. Matt Tyler’s 
Chronicle. Funk, 1958. 216p. $2.95. 


Matt Tyler, a 16-year-old cobler’s appren- 
tice, entered the Revolutionary army near Bos- 
ton in 1776. His services included adventures 
at sea and on land, north and south, and even 
impressment on a British frigate. Good ad- 
venture story for ages 12 to 16. 


West, Jerry. The Happy Hollister 
and the Ice Carnival Mystery. Garden 
City, 1958. 180p. $1.00. 


The Hollisters return happily with a new 
adventure, and elementary readers will stand 
in line for their turn at reading about the 
new experiences of their favorite family. A 
fresh, exciting story laid in an interesting 
historic location. Well illustrated. 


Wuire, Date. John Wesley Powell. 
Messner, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


An interesting biography of the first direc- 
tor of the United States Geological Survey. 
The author writes with a conversational and 
descriptive style that will appeal to adven- 
turesome youth. The story of exploration of 
the Colorado country in the 1870’s will chal- 
lenge imagination. 


Wuirney, Puy us A. Secret of the 
Samurai Sword. Westminster. 1958. 
206p. $2.95. 


This mystery involves two American chil- 
dren who have gone to Japan to visit their 
grandmother, who is there writing a book. 
They become acquainted with the Japanese 
children across the street from their home 
and have many good times together. There is 
a “ghost” which walks in the garden of the 
American families home. The thing which 
disturbs them is that he has no sword. How 
they go about getting the sword back makes 
an exciting adventure. 


WivutiaMs-E.uis, ANABEL. The Ara- 
bian Nights. Criterion, 1957. 248p. 
$4.95. 

A good selection of 26 tales has been writ- 
ten for upper grade children to read for 
themselves. Here are 16 wonderful illustra- 
tions in color and many intriguing pen and 
ink drawings and sketches, all by Pauline 
Baymes. A lovely book. 


WILuiaMs., Jay and Raymonp Asra- 


sTEIN. Danny Dunn and the Home- 
work Machine. McGraw Hill, 1958. 
14lp. $2.95. 


Children in the intermediate grades who 
have read previous Danny Dunn books will 
welcome this new one. Those who have not 
will be delighted to make the acquaintance 
of Danny and his wonderful idea. Just think? 
A machine to do your homework. 


Zim. HERBERT SPENCER. Shooting 
Stars. Morrow, 1958, 64p. $2.50. 


Although all facts about meteors and 
meteorites are not yet known, scientists have 
discovered many facts which are here dis- 
cussed in Dr. Zim’s usual interesting and in- 
formative style of presentation. The illustra- 
tion and diagrams on every page add greatly 
to the understanding of the text. Recom- 
mended for science units in the grades 4 to 6. 


Education and Psychology 


Baker, Mervin C. Foundation oj 
John Dewey's Educational Theory. 
Crown, 1955. 214p. $3.50. 


This is an ambitious effort to trace the de- 
velopment of John Dewey’s educational 
theories. It is most interesting to observe that 
Dewey had already developed most of his 
educational theories by the time he left the 
laboratory school at the University of Chi- 
cago. Dewey’s educational concepts grew out 
of his study of philosophy, psychology and 
his analysis of the experimental work done 
at the University of Chicago. His theories 
were tempered in the crucible of the labora- 
tory school. This book deals with the de- 
velopment of his beliefs about psychology, 
logic, ethics, social philosophy, reaction to 
other educational movements of that time, 
the theory of schooling, the laboratory school. 
and as assessment of his theory of schooling. 


BarTLETT, SiR FREDERIC CHARLES. 
Thinking. Basic Bks., 1958. 203p. 
$4.00. 

The author, depending largely on evidence 
from his own numerous experimental psycho- 
logical studies, develops the thesis that think- 
ing shares many of the properties of bodily 
skills. Interesting discussions of thinking in 
“closed systems” (“puzzles”) and in “open 
systems” (e.g., the thinking of experimental 
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scientists, everyday thinking, artistic think- 
ing) serve as arguments in support of the 
analogy. 


Berepay, Georce Z. F. and Vo tpt- 
CELLI, Luicit. Public Education in 
America. Harper, 1958. 212p. $4.00. 


A symposium by seventeen educational 
leaders presenting a new interpretation of 
the purpose and practice of our system of 
public education. The book deals with such 
pertinent problems as religion in schools, the 
private school, race relations, the curriculum, 
federal control, international understanding, 
etc. Should be of value to the foreign stu- 
dent as well as the American layman in ac- 
quiring an understanding of our program, 
methods and aims. 


Biocu, Hersert & NIEDERHOFFER, 
Artuur. The Gang. Phil. Lib., 1958. 
231p. $6.00. 

The book is designed for the general pub- 
lic as well as the student of adolescent psy- 
chology. Effort is made to study adolescent 
behavior in relationship to various psycho- 
logical and sociological factors. The prob- 
lem is approached from the standpoint of the 
kind of culture in which the adolescent is 
reared. This is a valuable reference work for 


courses in the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence. 


Bioucu, GLENN O. and others. Ele- 
mentary School Science and How to 
Teach It. rev. ed. Dryden, 1958. 608p. 
$6.75. 


This revised edition has all the chapters 
dealing with what-to-teach completely re- 
written. New materials, all of them pre- 
tested in classroom, are in the how-to-teach 
chapters. A re-evaluation of the place of 
science in the school program and its rela- 
tionship with other subjects is also discussed. 
There are sections which detain assignment 
to add to the student’s science experiences 
plus lists of sources of materials in science 
teaching. 


Bou.inp, HENRY FREDERICK. Teach- 
ing of Physics in Tropical Secondary 
Schools. Oxford, 1957. 394p. $3.40. 

Very likely to be helpful to those who are 


faced with the task of teaching science in 
areas of limited resources. Many good dem- 
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onstrations and helpful tables. While stress- 
ing the British concept of schools, many 
ideas are adaptable to other school systems. 


Britron, Epwarp C. and WINANS, 
J. Merritt. Growing from Infancy to 
Adulthood. Appleton, 1958. 118p. 
$1.10. 


A handbook, planned for quick reference, 
summarizing typical patterns of children’s 
behavior at each of the six stages of de- 
velopment from infancy to adulthood. Will 
be of interest to parents, teachers, guidance 
counselors, and students in courses in growth 
and development. 


CoreLanp, Metvin T. And Mark an 
Era: The Story of the Harvard Bus- 
iness School. Little, Brown, 1958. 3068p. 
$6.00. 


An interesting account of the development 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business. 


DANIELS, WALTER Macuray, ed. Edu- 
cation Opportunities for Youth, Refer- 
ences Shelf Vol. 27, No. 5. Wilson, 
1955. 201p. $2.00. 


Educational opportunities for Youth is vol- 
ume 27 of the Reference Shelf which is a 
series of books on current problems in 
America. Volume 27 is a series of editorials 
or brief statements by prominent Americans 
concerning the many problems of education 
in this country. They deal with both secon- 
dary education as well as college education. 
Such topics as Federal Aid for colleges, al- 
ternatives to Federal Aid, financial aid to 
students, federal educational activities, the 
aims of higher education, and the two-year 
college. This is a provocative book and every 
one interested in thinking about our prob- 
lems today would do well to read this book. 
Both on all sides of each topic are presented. 


Doucias, Lioyp V. and others. 
Teaching Business Subjects. Prentice 
Hall, 1958. 538p. $9.00. 


This is a textbook not merely presenting a 
method or a best technique for teaching, but 
showing that teaching is an art and a science. 
It is considered a text for business education 
students and a handbook for all teachers now 
in the field who are interested in ever-improv- 
ing methods of teaching business subjects. It 
has an added section called “Extending 

















Learning Beyond the Classroom,” which is 
a treatment of that professional “extra” 
which is sometimes the difference in an ord- 
inary business program and a superior one. 
An excellent text. 


DresseL, Paut., ed. Evaluation in 
the Basic College at Michigan State 
University. Harper, 1958. 248p. $4.00. 

This is an interesting and important book 
for anyone connected with an institution of 
higher learning, whether as faculty member 
or administration. It is a study of one large 
institution’s experience in operating a pro- 
gram of general education. The evaluations 


were made by the University’s own faculty 
and staff. 


GLENNON, VINCENT JOSEPH. The 
Road Ahead in Teacher Education. 
Syracuse Univ. Press, 1957. 56p. 
$2.00. 

A thought provoking and ably written 
essay dealing with the future of teacher edu- 
cation. Originally delivered as a J. Richard 
Street lecture at Syracuse University, it is the 
seventeenth in the series. 


Irvin, CuHartes D. How to Sell 
Yourself, Your Ideas, Your Products. 
American Pr., 1958. 168p. $2.75. 


The book is based on the methods of sell- 
ing oneself, one’s ideas and one’s product. 
The ingredients of good selling include self- 
confidence, enthusiasm, and sincerity. One 
of the better books of this type. 


KEARNER, NoLtan C. A Teacher's 
Professional Guide. Prentice Hall, 
1958. 358p. $6.65. 


A significant contribution to the literature 
on teaching personnel. Written to the teacher 
rather than to the administrator, the book 
offers information and advice on many 
troublesome questions, including the new 
positions, legal problems, benefits, and ethics. 
A unique feature is the concluding story of 
one teacher which applies the general prin- 
ciple treated earlier. 


Kirk, Russert Amos. Academic 
Freedom. Regnery, 1955. 210p. $3.75. 
Academic Freedom is a thoughtful study 


of the college and university teacher. Dr. Kirk 
is a conservative and much of the book 


hinges on the difference between License and 
Liberty. His position is that the college pro- 
fessor should first of all be sure he is seeking 
the truth and then should exercise great care 
to be accurate and proper in his teaching. 
One quotation from the book gives a key to 
the general tone. “Like so many of the 
institutional freedoms of the modern world, 
the roots of academic freedom lie deep in 
aristocratic, not to say medieval society,” and 
again I quote “If academic freedom is to be 
sustained and restored, probably the energy 
and leadership for such an accomplishment 
must be discovered, initially in the colleges 
and universities, therefore I have directed 
the greater part of my attention to those 
institutions.” 


Leavitt, JEROME Epwarp. Nursery- 
Kindergarten Education. McGraw Hill, 
1958. 365p. $6.00. 

Twelve experts in their field have con- 
tributed to this book designed to help stu- 
dents, teachers and parents in their work 
with the two- to six-year-old children. Topics 
discussed are: various nursery and kinder- 
garten programs, story and music time, art 
activities, guiding play and physical activi- 
ties, and training in health safety, science 
and social sciences. 


Macnirico, L. X. Education for the 
Exceptional Child. Longman, 1958. 
371p. $6.25. 


This book provides an overview to the 
field of education for exceptional children 
and youth, The author has placed major 
emphasis on intellectually retarded and su- 
perior pupils, Thus, the volume sheuld be 
especially helpful in improving the quality of 
instruction for these two types of deviant 
children. Dr. Magnifico has been especially 
careful in documenting this useful addition 
to the field. 


Marks, Joun L. and others. Teach- 
ing Arithmetic for Understanding. Mc- 
Graw, Hill, 1958. 429p. $6.00. 


Based on scholarship in mathematics and 
tested methods, the authors have designed 
this book as an aid to teachers in developing 
a technique for presenting basic mathe- 
matical ideas to pupils, grades I to VIII, as 
an exciting experience. 
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PHENIX, PHitip Henry. Philosophy 
of Education. Holt, 1958. 623p. $5.75. 


A large book containing very few quota- 
tions; a bibliography is provided for each of 
the thirty-one chapters. The four parts into 
which the book is divided are entitled “Edu- 
cation in the School, Education in Nature 
and Society, Education and the Fields of 
Knowledge and Ultimate Questions in Edu- 
cation.” 


Ropertson, Keir. The Navy from 
Civilian to Sailor. Viking, 1958. 178p. 
$2.00. 


One of the most perplexing questions fac- 
ing many youth is the branch of armed forces 
to be selected for obligated military service. 
This reasonably impartial analysis of naval 
service is a dependable guide for civilian 
youth and should be in every high school 
library for counseling and guidance. 


Suurie, AmMBrose Leo. Teacher of 
Teachers. Smith, 1955. 418p. $5.00. 


This is a delightful autobiography of a 
very prominent figure in American education 
during the last 60 years. Dr. Suhrie has been 
an active leader in education since 1912 
when he received his doctor of Philosophy 
degree. He became an active part of many 
of the forceful movements in education. He 
has been a great teacher of teachers and a 
dynamic leader of administrators. Running 
throughout the autobiography is a religious 
note which springs from a deep faith. This 
is good reading for anybody. 


Tonne, Herbert A. and others. Bus- 
iness_ Principles, Organization, and 
Management. McGraw Hill, 1958. 
5304p. $3.84. 


This book dealing with the principles of 
business organizations is well-organized and 
interestingly written. Each chapter opens 
with a case problem concerning a young man 
and his associates who enter business for 
themselves. These problems provide conti- 
nuity and tie the business principles together. 
There is an abundance of problem work, 
discussion questions, and other suggested 
learning activities. 


Townsenp, LELAND R. The Psychol- 
ogy in Juvenile and Adult Crime. 
Greenwich, 1958. 97p. $2.50. 


I44 


The author, describing himself as a “Prac- 
ticing Psychologist” with a “Psy. Sc.” De- 
gree, says without qualification in his fore- 
word that “In early youth all humans . 
possess an inborn criminal or antisocial 
urge.” This seems enough to indicate that 
the layman, for whom the book is intended, 
had better look elsewhere for a “scientific 
survey of the entire problem” of juvenile and 
adult crime. 


Wecuster, Davip. Measurement 
and Appraisal of Adult Intelligence. 
4th ed. Williams and Wilkins, 1958. 
297p. $5.00. 

A revised edition of a standard book in 
the field of adult intelligence. Of particular 
importance for teachers of individual in- 
telligence tests is a review of the extraordi- 
nary amount of research that continue to be 
conducted on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale. The revision maintains the same 


standards of quality that have characterized 
the earlier editions. 


Westey, Epcar B. and WRoNsKI, 
S. P. Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools. 4th ed. Heath, 1958. 628p. 
$6.0. 


A college text for use in teacher training 
institutions, this fourth edition reflects the 
changes which have taken place in our 
society. New material within certain chap- 
ters, new emphasis and entirely new topics 
have been added. 


Wiccins, Sam. 
School Teaching. 
379p. $5.00. 

An invaluable guide for the beginning 
teacher as well as the experienced teacher 
in junior and senior high schools. This book 
is more than a book of methods, although 
many helpful suggestions on organizing the 
classroom work are offered. It reflects a 
faith in the creative intelligence of teachers 
in meeting the challenge and opportunity of 
educating youth for social responsibility. 


Successful 
Houghton, 


High 
1958. 


Wittey, Roy DEVERL and ANDREW, 
Dean C. Modern Methods and Tech- 
niques in Guidance. Harper, 1955. 
653p. $5.00. 


A broadly conceived treatment of counsel- 
ing in the schools. Gives wide coverage to 














one field, but places considerable dependence 
on secondary reference sources. 


Discussions on Child Development, 
Vol. Ill. World Health Organiza- 
tion Study Group on the Psychobio- 
logical development of the Child. In- 
ternational Univ. Pr., 1958. $5.00. 


An edited version of what was said in a 
week’s informal conference in Geneva (WHO 
sponsored) involving distinguished persons 
from anthropology, biology, electrophysiology, 
ethology, phychiatry, and psychology. Topics 
dealt with: genesis of sex differences in be- 
havior; sex differences in play construction; 
indentity diffusion; psychosocial develop- 
ment. A necessarily rambling but interesting 
picture of how different specialists conceptual- 
ize some major issues in child development. 


Health and Physical Education 


Bucuer, Cuar.es A. Administration 
of School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Programs. Mosby, 1958. 2nd ed. 
470p. $5.75. 


The modern concept of democratic admin- 
istration is applied to two special programs 
within the school: the school health program 
and the physical education program. In- 
cluded are concise and sound presentations 
of each of the broad areas of the two distinct 
programs with careful handling of the at- 
tendant problems confronting teachers and 
administrators. This book would be par- 
ticularly useful to students in health educa- 
tion and school administration. 


Caper, Peter Ritcuie. The Won- 
derful World of Medicine. Doubleday, 
1958. 67p. $3.45. 

An unusual and attractive book written by 
an outstanding authority. It tells in a most 
interesting way man’s progress in his search 
for knowledge about himself and ways to 
cure disease. It will appeal to any age but 
its greatest use will be in high school. 


Cowan, M. Cornea, ed. The Year- 
book of Modern Nursing, 1957-58. 
Putnam, 1958. 460p. $9.50. 

This second yearbook of modern nursing is 
a digest of articles which have appeared in 
nursing literature. It also includes original 


articles in bibliographies. This answers a 
real need in nursing literature. It will be 
exceptionally valuable to students studying 
trends in nursing. 


SCHNEIDER, Ropert E. Methods and 
Materials of Health Education. Saun- 
ders, 1958. 392p. $5.00. 

This is an excellent addition to the litera- 
ture in the field of health teaching. Well- 
written, divided into four distinct parts, 
showing the school health program, the health 
curriculum and teaching methods. The teach- 


ers will gain from the simple and practical 
suggestions given. 


Tscuupin, Mary S. and _ others. 
Evaluation in Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion. Putnam, 1958. 304p. $5.25. 

This is part of a five-year curriculum re- 
search project in nursing education of the 
university of Washington. The chapter on 


objectives of the program is excellent and 
most useful. 


Literature 


Atkins, JouHn. Aldous Huxley, a 
Literary Study. Roy, 1957. 224p. 
$5.00. 

Some biographical material but priacipally 
an exhaustive study of Huxley’s writings and 
his attempts of re-combining the elements of 
life into patterns with specialized meanings. 


Baum, PAuLt FRANKLIN. Ten Studies 
in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold. Duke 
Univ. Pr., 1958. 139p. $4.00. 

Essays on individual poems by Arnold writ- 
ten in an attempt to increase awareness of 


the better qualities of his verse. Close and 
sympathetic textual criticism. 


Rocer M. The Play- 
Harper, 1958. 260p. 


BusFIiELD, 
wright’s Art. 
$4.00. 


The author, who is Assistant Professor oi 
Speech at Michigan State, has directed this 
book to the young writer wishing to develop 
skill in dramatic forms. Stage, radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures are considered in 
the larger framework of common dramatic 
principles. Helpful for the individual writer 
or for the class in playwriting. 
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CHAPPELL, WARREN. The 
er. Knopf, 1958. unp. $2.95. 

Warren Chappell has based his retelling of 
this famous Christmas fairy tale on the 
Alexander Duma’s version of the story of 
E. T. A. Hoffman. His colorful illustrations 
add charm to this old classic. Includes main 
themes from Tschaikovsky’s “Nutcracker 
Suite.” 


Nutcrack- 


Davipson, Epwarp H. Poe: A Criti- 
cal Study. Harvard U. Pr., 1957. 296p. 
$4.75. 

Professor Davidson makes use of the work 
of previous Poe scholars but goes beyond 
their biographical and bibliographical ap- 
proach and attempts a philosophical inquiry 
into the mind and writings of Poe. The re- 
sult is an illumination not only of Poe but 
also of the Whole Romantic concept of the 
creative imagination. A penetrating study 
written in an admirable style. 


Forester, Ceci. Scott. Admiral 
Hornblower in the West Indies. Little, 
Brown, 1958. 329p. $4.00. 


Another story of the incomparable Horn- 
blower, with the rank of Admiral. Again 
included are the tang of the sea, the violent 
interactions of courageous men, and the fast 
action of adventurers. For high school youths. 


FRENCH, JosepH Mitton. The Life 
Records of John Milton, Vol. V. Rut- 
gers U. Pr., 1958. 518p. $7.50. 

This final volume in the collection of facts 
in the life of Milton covers the last four 
years (1670-1674) and some miscellaneous 
information such as family history. Items on 
letters, court records, periodical references, 
and private documents are arranged in 
chronological order. The five volumes furnish 
invaluable source of biographical informa- 
tion. 


GoETHE, JOHANN WOEFGANGVON. 
Faust. Phil. Lib., 1958. 224p. $3.75. 


For the early reader of Faust, the First 
part, this text should serve well. Its language 
is clear, up-to-date, simple generally. It 
reads very easily. And it conveys the sense 
intended. Beginning with it a new reader of 
Goethe should be prompted to push on to 
more scholarly and ampler editions. 
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Grant, Ropert McQueen. The 
Sword and the Cross. Macmillan, 1955. 
144p. $2.75. 

The Sword and the Cross is the story of 
the persecutions of early Christians in 
ancient Rome. There was a close connec- 
tion between the Roman State and the pagan 
gods of the Roman people. The Romans be- 
lieved that the pagan gods, notably Jupiter, 
had been largely instrumental in the phenom- 
inal successes of Roman legions and other 
agencies of power in the nation. In most 
instances the Romans were very tolerant to- 
ward foreign religions but Christianity grew 
too fast and became too powerful for com- 
fort. Also, the Christians were very intoler- 
ant toward other religions. Also the book of 
Revelations was a revolutionary document 
and eventually the cross overcame the sword. 


Hate, Nancy. New England Girl- 
hood. Little, Brown, 1958. 232p. $3.75. 


The granddaughter of Edward Everett Hale 
recalls the experiences of her growing-up 
days in New England from the vantage point 
of her present home in Virginia. Neither 
witty nor profound, the essays are none the 
less entertaining and successful in recreating 
an unusual childhood. 


Huanc, Roperick. William Cowper, 
Nature Poet. Oxford, 1957. 150p. 
$2.90. 

The author emphasized the reflection in 
Cowper’s verse of his religious attitudes. The 
chapter on “The Descriptive Artist” is 
equally valuable in identifying Cowper with 


the tradition of nature poetry particularly in 
its eighteenth century phase. 


Ker, WiLuiaAM Paton. Epic and Ro- 
mance: Essays on Medieval Literature. 
Dover, 1958. 398p. $1.95. 


An inexpensive reprint of a classic book, 
originally published in 1896, which has in- 
fluenced all later treatments of medieval 
literature. Professor Ker shows the origins 
of the Epic and Romance in the heroic and 
chivalric ages and then discusses the form 
specifically in Teutonic, Iclandic and French 
Literature. 


Leary, Lewis, ed. Contemporary 
Literary Scholarship. Appleton, 1958. 
474 p. $5.00. 














Mr. Leary has edited a high informative 
collection of essays concerning scholarly and 
critical work in English. This book should 
be in every college library if only for its 
strictly biblographical aspects. The com- 
ments on the works discussed here should aid 
every professor and student of English. 


Losue, Liture, Deminc. The Early 
American Novel, 1789-1830 Ungar, 
1958. 13lp. $3.00. 


This is a reprint of a minor classic, first 
published in 1907, which examines over one 
hundred American novels written during the 
first forty years of the nation’s history. Still 
a definitive study. 


MITCHELL, ROSAMOND JOSCELYNE 
and Leys, M. D. R. A History of Lon- 
don Life. Longmans, 1958. 302p. $5.75. 

A delightful biography of a city written by 
two English women scholars. The personality 
of London as it was determined by its citi- 
zenry at different periods is brought out 
through exhaustive use of source materials 
presented in a compact and readable style. 


REDFIELD, Marion HAsKELL. El 
Gusto Es Mio. Heath, 1958. 142p. 
$2.20. 


REpPLIER, EMMA. Agnes Repplier: 
A Memoir By Her Niece. Dorrance, 
1957. 171p. $2.75. 


An informal biography written by Miss 
Repplier’s niece in a style reminiscent of the 
great essayist herself. A personal portrait, 
not literary criticism. 


SHACKFORD, MartHa Hate. Talks 
on Ten Poets. Bookman Assoc., 1958. 
144p. $3.00. 


Essays on representative English and 
American poets of the nineteenth century 
based on a single poem of each chosen to il- 
lustrate individualism “as expressed in vari- 
ous ways by various persons who were in- 
tensely interested in questions of liberty and 
the ideal rights of man.” Reflect the style 
and spiritual attitude of an experienced 
teacher of literature. 


Trist, Marcaret. Morning in 


Queensland. Lippincott, 1958. 254p. 
$3.75. 


A rambling, plotter series of incidents in 
the growing up of a girl in Queensland, this 
story is entertaining, and gives glimpses of 
persons that seem quite real. Good for light, 
intermediate reading. 


Twain, Mark. The Complete Short 
Stories of Mark Twain. Hanover, 1957. 
676p. $3.95. 

Sixty stories in all, arranged in order of 
first publication. The text is that of the 
Stormfield editions, and the selection and 
arrangement is by Charles Neider. Lovers of 


Mark Twain’s works will welcome this col- 
lection. 


Warpie, Ratpo M. Oliver Gold- 
smith. Univ. of Kan. Pr., 1957. 330p. 
$5.00. 


This biography of Goldsmith, the only one 
published in the twentieth century, makes 
use of previous works, plus material more 
recently brought to light, and weaves the 


whole into a good portrait and a fine critical 
study. 


Wixus, IRENE. The Brontes. Mac- 
millan, 1958. 143p. $1.50. 


Although small, this book contains much 
information on the Bronte family, particu- 
larly on the early life of the children. The 
genesis of the writings by the three sisters 
is discussed and the works briefly reviewed. 
Recommended for high school libraries or 
for appreciative reading in college. 


Music 


ANpREWS, Frances M. and Cock- 
RILLE, C. E. Your School Music Pro- 
gram. Prentice Hall, 1958. 289p. $4.50. 

A volume well worth purchasing. It con- 
tains a wealth of information regording ad- 
ministrative problems, efficient functioning of 
performing organizations, housing, equip- 
ment and many other topics of similar or 
equal importance. The joint authors have 
also certainly contributed a number of help- 


ful suggestions from their personal ex- 
periences, 


Broper, NATHAN. Collector’s Bach. 
Lippincott, 1958. 192p. $1.25. 


For those interested in tabloids evaluations 
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of dises, this book will be of real service. 
The views of the author should however be 
taken with reservations. There is a short 
biographical sketch which serves a dual 
purpose as preface and background of the 
recorded selections covered in the body of 
the text. 


Doucias, Aan. The Electrical Pro- 
duction of Music. Phil. Lib., 1957. 
224p. $12.00. 

Assumes some knowledge of both electron- 
ics and music; hence not a primer. The 
author compares electrical production of 
music with electrical reproduction, discusses 
advantages and disadvantages of traditional 
instruments versus electronic instruments. 
Not entirely objective, but it deals with a 
subject that will have great future effect on 
both music and electronics. 


GREENE, Rivinc, and RADCLIFFE, 
James R. The New High Fidelity 
Handbook. rev. ed. Crown, 1957. 192p. 
$4.95. 

Although not the most comprehensive this 
is a very fine handbook for the uninitiated. 
In addition, there is considerable informa- 
tion which would be of value to the “do-it- 
yourself Hi-Fi” enthusiast. A very interest- 
ing section on the construction of “High 
Fidelity” furniture is included. 


HinricHsen, Max. Organ and Choral 
Aspects and Prospects. C. F. Peters, 
1958. 169p. $5.00. 


Disguised behind this mis-leading title is 
a potpourri of essays, most of which were 
presented at the First International Organ 
Congress (London, 1957). Varied subject 
matter, authors and quality. As the foreword 
states, “It is an outstanding addition to 
DU an ae literature on matter of special 
concern to organists. 


KETTELKAMP, LARRY. Singing 
Strings. Morrow, 1958. 48p. $2.75. 


Mr. Kettelkamp in “Singing Strings” con- 
tinues a series which he inaugurated some 
time past with the help of William Morrow 
and Company. Not all of the books have 
been about music. Actually, this is the first 
dealing primarily with the art. The author’s 
style is good and the format is further ad- 
vanced by his own illustrations. Good ma- 
terial for grades 5 through 7. 
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LeEDER, JosepH A. and Haynirg, W. 
S. Music Education in the High School. 
Prentice Hall, 1958. 366p. $4.95. 


This is an experimental method on recent 
trend books of two recognized authorities 
in the field. Every conceivable phase of the 
high school music program is treated in ex- 
haustive detail—from the general music class 
through such specialized areas as theory and 
history. 


OFFENBACH, JACQUES. Orpheus in 
America: Offenbach’s Diary of His 
Journey to the New World. Ind. U. Pr., 
1957. 200p. $3.95. 


Jacques Offenbach gives an account of his 
visit to the United States in 1876. His ob- 
servations are less of the music world than 
of general interest; the New York Fire De- 
partment, food, manner of dress, advertising. 
A candid and refreshing look at America of 
1876. 


Sur, WILLIAM RayMonp and ScHut- 
LER, C. F, Music Education for Teen- 
agers. Harper, 1958. 478p. $6.00. 


This is an excellent reference book for all 
music teachers or a text for music education 
courses dealing with secondary schools. The 
authors deal with the social and educa- 
tional aspects of music education as well as 
the technical. References to other material 
and sources are excellent. Good sections on 
audio visual equipment and materials. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Corson, FreD Pierce. The Christian 
Imprint. Abingdon, 1955. 156p. $2.50. 


The CHRISTIAN IMPRINT is a treatise 
on Christian Education by Bishop Corson of 
The Methodist Church. Dr. Corson b2gins 
with the concept that education can and does 
leave an imprint upon people. The next 
point is that there are Christian imprints 
and pagan imprints. The earlier the “Mold- 
ers” get to the child the more pronounced 
the imprint. The semi-pagan influence of the 
Public Schools is dangerous. Therefore, the 
Protestants should give serious consideration 
to the efficiency of the Catholics in the 
parochial schools. The book is disappointing. 











Jorvan, GeraLp Ray. Beyond De- 
spair. Macmillan, 1955, 166p. $2.50. 


BEYOND DESPAIR is a series of essays 
written by Dr. G. Ray Jordan. The general 
theme is one of confident victory in living. 
There are eighteen essays or sermons if you 
prefer to use the terminology. Such topics 
as “When religion became Real,” “You can 
start life over again,” and “Religion is es- 
sential.” These messages are written to in- 
spire and encourage people. The author 


points the way to confident and positive 
thinking. 


LaurMAN, Fritz. Thomas Mann, the 
World as Will and Representation. 
Beacon, 1957. $6.00. 


Thomas Mann is known to most readers as 
a novelist. Yet he was one of the profound- 
est thinkers of the present century. The 
author of this book has put together the 
elements of Mann’s philosophy from a care- 
ful study of his writings. Lovers of Thomas 
Mann novels will welcome this scholarly 
study. 


Knox, Joun. The Early Church and 
the Coming Great Church. Abingdon, 
1955. 160p. $2.50. 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE COM- 
ING CHURCH is a scholarly study of the 
significant movement to unify the church 
during and since the New Testament times. 
The author shows that even the New Testa- 
ment church was far from unified. There 
were significant cleavages in the church in 
the day of Peter, James and Paul. These 
cleavages continued even into the second 
and third centuries A.D. The nature of this 
volume would justify the title “The dis- 
cordant early church.” The author who is a 
distinguished New Testament scholar points 
out that in spite of our divisions, there is a 
common faith that all Christians can endorse. 


Ryrie, Cuaries. The Place of 
Women in the Church. Macmillan, 
1958, 155p. $2.95. 


A historical study of the status of women 
in the Christian religion from the time of 
Jesus through the Church order of the third 
century. Thoroughly documented, it adds 
new information on the woman’s place in 
history. 





Reference 


ANGEL, JUVENAL L. National Regis- 
ter of Grants and Fellowships. Vol. I1. 
World Trade Acad. Pr., 1958. 232p. 
$12.00. 


This list of fellowships and loans is ar- 
ranged by profession, under which the loans 
are listed by the colleges and universities 
offering them, followed by those offered by 
foundations and other organizations. A use- 


ful tool for anyone hunting scholarships and 
loans. 


Jones, DanieL. An Outline of Eng- 
lish Phonetics. Dutton, 1956. 378p. 
$4.50. 


This is a new improved and completely 
re-set edition of Professor Jones’ well known 
book on the phonetics of English—the most 
comprehensive and detailed work of its kind 
hither to be published. The work has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, 
and includes a number of new features. 
English students of speech, and in fact all 
who concern themselves with any branch of 
linguistic science, will find much to interest 
them in this book, since much information is 
given in it regarding the fundamentals of 
general phonetic theory. 


KEMERMAN, SyLvia E. A Treasure 
of Christmas Plays. Play, 1958. 509p. 
$5.00. 

These forty royalty-free plays meet the 
need for Christmas plays for young people 


from the lower grades through high school. 


Both modern and traditional plays are in- 
cluded. 


PICKERING, JAMES SAYRE. One Thou- 
sand and One Questions About Astron- 
omy. Dodd, Mead, 1958. 420p. $6.00. 

A desirable source of accurate information 
on astronomy. Young and old will appreciate 
the book’s merit. The author is a profes- 
sional astronomer. A good book for the 
library reference shelf. 


RussELL, Harotp G. and others. 
The Use of Books and Libraries. 9 ed. 
Univ. of Minn. Pr., 1958. 93p. $1.75. 

This handbook remains one of the best 


books on the use of books and libraries, both 
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for the student and library instructor. The 
format is always clear and attractive, the 
material well-organized, the annotations and 
discussions. 


Wittoucusy, Epwin Eviotr. The 
Uses of Bibliography to the Students 
of Literature and History. Shoe 
String, 1957. 105p. $3.00. 

Four essays by a distinguished _ bibli- 
ographer deal with the meaning of bibli- 
ography, the physical book, the history of 
printing—intended not as a guide to the 
knowledge of bibliographic method, but as 
an informal account of its fascinating aspects. 


Science and Mathematics 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN M. The Nine 
Planets. Crowell, 1958. 77p. $3.00. 


An interestingly written and ably illus- 
trated reference book for beginners in 
astronomy. Junior high school students can 
and will use the book effectively. The con- 
tent is both factual and accurate. A leading 
book in its field. 


BueDELER, WERNER. Operation Van- 
guard. Roy, 1958 rev. ed. 128p. $3.75. 


Translated from the German language, this 
early book on earth satellites ranks with the 
best in the present time of information on 
the construction and operation of space 
vehicles. The average high school pupil will 
he richly rewarded by carefully reading the 
volume. 


Burton, Maurice. Life in the Deep. 
Roy, 1958. 64p. $2.50. 

A very readable account of the popular 
aspects of marine biology. High school stu- 
dents will learn much from this British 


Book. 


Caper, Nice. Robots. Roy, 1958. 
60p. $2.50. 

A compactly written illustrated account of 
automatic controls, computers, and the 
mechanism of automated factories. The book 
will interest those desiring a non-technical 
informative discussion of the topic. 


Cosy, C. B. Aluminum. Coward- 
McCann, 1958. 48p. $2.00. 
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Interesting pictorial account of the extrac- 
tion, purification, fabrication and uses of 
aluminum. Will appeal to the junior high 
school group. 


Co.sy, C. B. Helicopters to the Res- 
cue. Coward-McCann, 1958. 48p. 
$2.00. 


The varied uses of the helicopter are de- 
scribed in excellent photographic illustra- 
tions and simply written test. Recommended 
for library purchase in the middle and upper 
grades. 


Darsy, GENE. What Is a Tree. Beck- 
ley, Cardy, 1957. 48p. $1.60. 


Very readable account of trees, how they 
live, and what they are used for. Third 
grade reading level. A valuable aid for teach- 
ing science characterized by good illustra- 
tions. 


Dietz, Davip. All About Satellites 
and Space Ships. Random, 1958. 164p. 
$1.95. 

An excellent book on a timely subject 
written for intermediates by a well known 


science writer. This should be in the school 
library. 


Epwarps, ALLEN L. Statistical Anal- 
ysis and Workbook. Rhinehart, 1958. 
rev. ed, 234p. 76p. $4.00, $1.25. 


This text is designed for a first course in 
statistics, and includes a coverage of both 
descriptive and inferential statistics. The 
presentation is clear and the symbolism is 
generally good. Since a book of this size 
cannot cover these topics in full detail, the 
serious student of statistics should start with 
a more complete text. 


Forsee, AYLesaA. Louis Agassiz: 
Pied Piper of Science. Viking, 1958. 
244p. $4.00. 


An interesting book about one if the 
greatest naturalists of all time. Living from 
1807 to 1873, this naturalized American 
teacher of science is quoted as saying, “I 
must give what I can. If by word or deed, 
I can bring students closer to living realities, 
then I must do so.” It is a good story. Mid- 
dle and upper grade boys and girls will both 
see Louis Agassiz in his time and find char- 
acter traits worthy of imitation. 














Fox, WituiaM. Rocks and Rain and 
the Rays of the Sun. Walck, 1958. 90p. 
$3.00. 


This science reader for young people 
emphasizes the principle underlying the oc- 
currence and conservation of natural re- 
sources. 


GaLiant, Roy A. Exploring Chem- 
istry. Garden City, 1958. 120p. $2.95. 


About two-thirds of the book deals with 
the chemistry of yesterday and one-third 
concerns the chemistry of tomorrow. The 
illustrations are well done. Early teenagers 
will find the text an interesting way in 
which to build a simple technical vocabulary. 


GaLtant, Roy A. Exploring the 
Sun. Garden City, 1958. 56p. $2.50. 

Excellent illustrations illumine the accur- 
ate readable text. This book is of interest 


to the secondary school student of scientific 
bent. 


GLeMSER, BERNARD. All About the 
Human Body. Random, 1958. 136p. 
$1.95. 


This is another in a fine series of books 
for intermediates. Clear illustrations and 
simply written text make this a self-teaching 
book. Parents will welcome it. 


HEISENBERG, WERNER. Physics and 
Philosophy. Harper, 1958. 206p. $4.00. 


A must book for physicists and philos- 
ophers, The author of a large segment of 
physical theory takes his adult readers for 
a challenging excursion into the philosophical 
structure and implications of modern physics. 


HERRON, Epwarb. First Scientist of 
Alaska, Messner, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 
William Healey Dall was a naturalist who 
charted much of Alaska soon after its pur- 
chase. This biography tells of his more ad- 
venturesome experiences. Much about the 


country will be learned incidentally by the 
reader. 


Lausy, Ceciia J. and others. Bi- 
ology. American Bk. Co., 1958. 624p. 
$5.24. 


An introduction to the whole field of bi- 
ology. The color photographs are very good, 


The others average. The book effectively 
presents the sociological aspects of biology. 
Could be a very good text at the high school 
level. The book is most readable and keeps 
the readers attention. 


Leyson, Burr Watkins. More Mar- 
vels of Industrial Science. Dutton. 
1958, 190p. $3.50. 

Tells the story of applied industrial re- 
search on subjects like atomic power plants, 
heat pumps, man-made diamonds, and the 
artificial lighting. This is the book older 
boys have looked for over a period of years: 
they will read it from cover to cover. 


McCiunc, Rosert M. All About 
Animals and Their Young. Random, 
1958. 148p. $1.95. All About Series. 

Intermediates are typically fond of animals. 
They will enjoy this accurate and carefully 


written book. The illustrations are quite 
well done. 


MALONEY, TERENCE. Other World in 
Space. Sterling, 1958. 127p. $2.95. 

A simple factual account of what is known 
about the planets and their moons as seen 
through the mind of a noted British astron- 
omer. The book is different in that it skill- 
fully presents for a serious reader, but not 
a specialist in the field, the evidence for a 
number of astronomy’s conclusions, 


May, JuLian. There’s Adventure in 
Rockets. Pop. Mech., 1958. 12p. $2.95. 

An excellent source of information rocketry 
for boys from ten to ninety. A fictionalized ac- 
count of a boy who learns about rockets from 
experts in the field. Highly recommended. 


Meyer, EpirH Patrerson. Dyna- 
mite and Peace: The Story of Alfred 
Nobel. Little, Brown, 1958. 298p. 
$3.50. 

Interesting, simply written biography of the 
founder of the Nobel Prizes. Young people 
will appreciate the author’s forthright presen- 
tation of motives and character traits. 


Neat, Harry Epwarp. Skyblazers: 
Your Career in Aviation. Messner, 
1958. 192p. $3.50. 


Information, carefully selected and thought- 
fully presented about aviation industry for 
boys and girls in their early teens. 
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NEWELL, Homer Epwarp. Space 
Book for Young People. McGraw, Hill, 
1958. 114p. $2.95. 

An authoritative discussion if the possibili- 
ties for the problems of the progress toward 
space travel. Quite readable for teenagers 
with scientific interests. 


Pine, TILLIE S. and LEVINE, JOSEPH. 
Magnets and How to Use Them. Mc- 
Graw, Hill, 1958. 47p. $2.50. 


Accurate information with some experi- 
ments to do. 


Pine, TILuie S. and Levine, JosePu. 
The Chinese Knew. McGraw, Hill, 
1958. 32p. $2.50. 

A simple science activity book showing 
how we today apply certain elementary scien- 
tific principles which were first discovered by 
the ancient Chinese, such as block printing, 
the use of the compass, wheels, the abacus of 
counting, the making if porcelain, paper, ink, 
musical instruments, etc. Simple experiments 
to increase the child’s understanding are 
given with each topic discussed. 


ScHEELE, WiLuiaM E. Prehistoric 
Man and the Primates. World Pub., 
1957. 121p. $4.95. 

A simply written, well illustrated book 
which tells what we know about the evolu- 
tion of man. This is clear enough for a 
young reader and fascinating enough for the 
adult. Excellent for school libraries. 


TuHirrinc, Hans. Energy for Man. 
2nd ed. Ind. Univ. Pr., 1958. 409p. 
$6.95. 

Man is becoming increasingly concerned 
about the available sources of energy. For 
the science trained person, this book has no 
real interest. The reader of Thirring’s book 
can become well informed on the status of a 
problem vital to survival of the race. 


Witson, Joun H., Jr. Albert A. 
Michelson. Messner, 1958. 190p. $2.95. 


In this book one of America’s best known 
experimental physicists is depicted as a 
scientist and a human being. High school 
students interested in biography and science 
will like this volume. 
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Wo re, Louis. Let’s Go to a Plane- 
tarium. Putman, 1958. 44p. $1.95. 
Let’s Go series. 

Children will find this book helpful in 
organizing systematically their experiences at 
a planetarium. It will be difficult to give 


children a vicarious visit to a planetarium by 
this book. 


Nn 


ocial Sciences 


A.uan, W. Scott. Rehabilitation: A 
Community Challenge. Wiley, 1958. 
247p. $5.75. 

Throws light on the broad responsibili- 


ties of communities in the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped and disabled. 


Artz, FRepericK BINKERD. The 
Mind of the Middle Ages. Knopf, 1958. 
3rd rev. ed. 566p. $6.50. 

The third edition of a standard work 
recognized for its high level of scholarship. 
It is useful both as a text and as a volume 
of value to any serious reader. The writing 
is characterized by clear and precise state- 
ment. 


Batren, THOMAS REGINALD. Com- 
munities and Their Development. Ox- 
ford, 1957. 248p. $2.40. 


This book is concerned with how people 
in tropical and other “undeveloped” countries 
can be stimulated and helped to develop their 
own local communities. Good supplemental 
reading in college sociology and comparative 
courses. 


Benton, WiLuiAM. This Is the Chal- 
lenge. Assoc. College Pr., 1958. 254p. 
$3.95. 

The book, basically, is an account of the 
author’s Russian travel and his report on the 
nature of the Soviet threat. The challenge, 
to him, is in education, science, and tech- 
nology. In addition to a penetrating analysis, 
the volume contains a lengthy appendix de- 
tailing interviews and certain Russian ma- 
terials. 


BLAUSTEIN, ALBERT P. and FeErcu- 
SON, CLARENCE CLYDE. Desegregation 














and the Law. Rutgers Univ. Pr., 1956. 
333p. $3.50. 


This volume, written by two law professors, 
at Rutgers University should be of particular 
interest to the layman who seeks to gain a 
broader understanding of the historical and 
legal complexities which surround the su- 
preme courts decision in “Brown vs. Board 
of Education” (School segregation case). 
The events of the day give impetus to this 
work and makes it a book that should be 
read. 


BucKMASTER, HENRIETTA and HEN- 
KLE, H. Flight to Freedom. Crowell, 
1958. 217p. $3.00. 


The story of the Underground railroad 
fashioned against the background of the 
times. The account is written with great 
sympathy for the escaping slaves, and the 
various episodes are portrayed with high 
interest. 


Case, Georce WASHINGTON. The 
Vegro Question. Doubleday, 1958. 
286p. $3.95. 


All persons who are interested in the 
South’s most persistent problem are indebted 
to Professor Arlin Turner of Duke University 
for editing and making available this vol- 
ume. The edition has contributed a good 
introduction, and the author’s text is perhaps 
even more significant today than it was fifty 
years ago when it was originally published. 
Six of the essays included appear here in 
print for the first time. 


CiiFFrorD, Sir Henry Hucu. Henry 
Clifford, His Letters and Sketches 
from the Crimea. Paggett, 1956. 288p. 
$7.50. 


Letters can give a vividness to the past 
which so many of the students in our history 
classes never knew. Here is an interesting 
collection written by a British officer to his 
family a hundred years ago. The sketches, 
some of which are in color, make this a 
handsome book. 


Coxsy, D. B. Army Engineers, Fight- 
ers and Builders. Coward-McCann, 
1958. 48p. $2.00. 


Like other books in the Colby series this 
volume presents pictorially a carefully con- 


sidered story to the early teen-agers. Can 
be used for informal vocational guidance. 


Coy, Harowp. The First Book of the 
Supreme Court. Watts, 1958. 57p. 
$1.95. 


This little volume provides an excellent 
example of the adaptation of political science 
material to the elementary school. Numerous 
facets of the work of the court are clearly 
described. Picture by Helen Borten add 
measurably to the text. Good reference ma- 
terial. 


Dasps, JAMES McBripe. The South- 


ern Heritage. Knopf, 1958. 273p. 
$4.00. 
For one citizen who seeks information 


about the South’s social problem, this volume 
offers the calmest and most thoughtful ap- 
proach yet seen. It is a highly significant 
book. 


Doss, HELEN. All the Children of 
the W orld. Abingdon, 1958. unp. $1.50. 

Pointed from the religion angle, the im- 
portance of the individual is presented here 
in very simple terms and situations. It is 
aimed for the very young child so that from 
the beginning of his thinking he will under- 
stand that all people are different in some 
way, and yet all are very special. 


Dunnam, ArtTHUR. Community Wel- 
fare Organization: Principle and Prac- 
tice. Crowell, 1958. 480p. $5.75. 

Well-organized book which will be useful 


in sociology and social work classes as sup- 
plemental reading. 


Dunuam, H. Warren, ed. The City 
in the Mid-Century. Wayne St. Univ. 
Pr., 1957. 198p. $4.00. 

This volume contains the Franklin Me- 
morial Lectures delivered at Wayne Uni- 
versity in 1956. Problems explored include 


those of physical design, political structure, 
urban re-development and value conflicts. 


EIsENSCHIML, OTTo. Why the Civil 
War? Bobbs, Merrill, 1958. 208p. 
$3.75. 

A who-dunit for the Civil War fan. Mr. 
Lincoln may have engineered the beginning 
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of the war, as suggested here, but Eisen- 
schiml isn’t detective enough to clinch his 
case. 


FLoyp, WiLLiaM H. Phantom Riders 
of the Pony Express. Dorrance, 1958. 
142p. $2.50. 


A brief but reasonably complete account 
of the Pony Express. The book is replete 
with a series of short sketches. In addition, 
the volume includes a considerable collection 
of full-page illustrations and maps and an 
extensive list of riders and station keepers 
with biographical data. 


Form, Wrtu1amM HuMBERT and 
others. Community in Disaster. Harper, 
1958. 273p. $5.00. 

Unique study of the Flint, Michigan, tornado 
disaster in 1953 and its effect as revealed 
through hundreds of first-hand interviews 
with survivors and rescue workers. 


Francis, Roy G. The Population 
Ahead. Univ. of Minn. Pr., 1958. 160p. 
$3.75. 

Timely volume based on papers given at 


a conference on population problems held at 
the University of Minnesota in 1957. 


FREIDEL, FRANK. The Splendid Little 
War. Little, Brown, 1958. 314p. $8.50. 

Through copious illustrations and not in- 
considerable text, this volume portrays in 
rather dramatic fashion the story of the U. S. 
war with Spain. It is an excellent book both 
for the school library and the general reader. 
The illustrations are nicely reproduced and 
the text is interestingly written. 


FRIEDLANDER, WALTER A., ed. Con- 
cepts and Methods of Social Work. 
Prentice Hall, 1958. 308p. $4.50. 

Brings into focus the three basic methods 
of social work: social case studies, social 


group work and community welfare organiza- 
tion. 


GARNIER, BENJAMIN JOHN. The Cli- 
mate of New Zealand. St. Martin’s Pr., 
1958. 191p. $15.00. 

An excellent treatise of the weather and 


the climate as an important aspect of the 
geography of New Zealand. Studies of nine 
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climatic regions constitute the bulk of the 


book. 


GREER, THOMAS Hoac. What Roose- 
velt Thought. Mich. St. U. Pr., 1958. 
224p. $5.00. 

An account concerned with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as “a factual philosopher.” The 
various chapters deal with FDR’s ideas on 
human rights, political economy, constitu- 
tionalism, politics, international relations, 
and the associated topics. A carefully writ- 
ten book with a flair lending to readability. 


Hays, WILMA PitcHForp. Freedom. 
Coward-McCann, 1958. 56p. $3.00. 

This volume essentially, is a series of re- 
productions of 26 significant documents of 
American history with a brief historical 
background of each. Together they provide 
a useful collection that provides a valuable 
reference work for the school library. They 
should also stimulate considerable interest in 
history. 


Kevier, ALLAN. Thunder at Harp- 
er’s Ferry. Prentice Hall, 1958. 282p. 
$4.95. 

A stirring account of John Brown’s ill- 
fated raid in October, 1859. History with a 
flair that should interest both the student 
and the general reader. 


Ketiey, Leora Coomes. How to 
Conduct a Perfect Wedding. Dorrance, 
1957. 99p. $2.50. 

This is a concise and comprehensive guide 
for the prospective bride and her family. The 
guide includes correct customs for Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish weddings, as well as 
military protocol. 

Kissen, Fan. They Helped Make 
America. Houghton, 1958. 22p. $2.60. 


Lantz, Herman R. People of a Coal 
Town. Col. Univ., 1958. 310p. $5.75. 


Adequate study of a mining community 
of 2,300 that has gone through a period of 
rapid expansion and prosperity and is now 
in a state of decline. 

MANNHEIM, Kart. Systematic Soci- 
ology. Phil. Lib., 1958. 169p. $6.00. 


A further contribution to the publication 














of the collected works of Karl Mannheim in 
English. It is introduced and edited by two 
of his former students. 


Moore, JoHn Hesron. Agriculture 
in Ante-Bellum Mississippi. Bookman 
Assoc., 1958. 268p. $6.00. 


The above volume is a distinct contribution 
to the history of the South prior to 1860. It 
is well written, and shows evidences of sound 
scholarship. In addition to a discussion of 
the Mississippi crops, it contains an excellent 
chapter devoted to the raising of livestock. 


MorLAnD, JoHN KENNETH. Millways 
of Kent. Univ. of N. C., 1958. 291p. 
$5.00. Field Studies in the Modern 
Culture of the South, vol. 3. 


Excellent account of life in a Southern 
Piedmont mill village by a social anthro- 
pologist. 


Morris, Ricuarp B. The First Book 
of the Constitution. Watts, 1958. 68p. 
$1.95. 


The story of the making of the federal 
Constitution told in graphic and accurate 
detail. Also included is a simplified version 
of the completed document. Excellent pic- 
ture by Leonard Everett Fisher add much. 
A good reference source for the elementary 
school library. 


Nicnots, Roy FRANKLIN. Franklin 
Pierce. 2nd ed. rev. U. of Pa. Pr., 
1958. 625p. $8.50. 


This well-known biography was first pub- 
lished in 1931. The second edition contains 
some new material including a final chapter 
of reappraisal. It is essentially a broad per- 
sonality study rather than simply a political 
account of the fourteenth President. 


RANDOLPH, SarAu N. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson. Ungar, 1958. 
432p. $5.00. 

The account of Thomas Jefferson, first 
published in 1871, is primarily concerned 
with his private life. Reproduced are innu- 
merable pieces of correspondence that provide 
insights into the Jefferson personality. The 
present volume has been reproduced with an 
introduction by Dumis Malone. 





SHIGEMITSU, Mamoru. Japan and 
Her Destiny. Dutton, 1958. 392p. 
$6.00. 


A late Foreign Minister of Japan has made 
a significant contribution to the history of 
Japan from the Manchurian Incident to the 
signing of the peace treaty on the Missouri, 
which reflects his close connection with his 
country’s affairs and his deep understanding 
of the trends of opinion in the _politico- 
diplomatic world. 


STEPHENS, WiLuiaAM. The Journal of 
William Stephens 1741-1743. U. of Ga. 
Pr., 1958. 263p. $5.00. 


As agent of the Trustee of Georgia, Wm. 
Stephens came to America to study first 
hand conditions in Georgia. This volume is 
the first publication of a portion of the 
comprehensive journal he kept. Of great in- 
terest to the advanced student of colonial 
Georgia. 


Watson, Satty. To Build a Land. 
Holt, 1957. 255p. $3.50. 


This fine book offers the early high-schooler 
an understanding of the growth of the state 
of Israel, shown through the sensitive por- 
trayal of a group of young people in one of 
the “children’s camps” who are intimately 
involved in the steps to the realization of a 
new land for the Jewish people. The book 
gratifyingly makes Israel a land of individ- 
uals, not just an ephemeral “state.” 


Weir, RutH Cromer. John Paul 
Jones of the U.S. Navy. Abingdon, 
1958. 128p. $1.75. 


One of the biographies in the Makers of 
American series for young readers. The story 
of Jones’ life is told up through the battle of 
the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis. In- 
terestingly written; illustrated in black and 
white. 


Waricut, Benjamin FLETCHER. Con- 
sensus and Continuity. Boston Univ. 
Pr., 1958. 60p. $3.00. 


These three brilliant essays attempt to 
show that the constitution in 1787 was a 
liberal, not a reactionary document, a major 
step in the development of American demo- 
cratic ideals. Through the controversial, the 
essays should be read by all who teach 
American government and history. 
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List 


Automation, Its Meaning for Edu- 
cation Administration: A report of the 
Nat. Conf. of Profs. Bus. of Pub., 
Teachers College, 1957. $1.50. 


BrRUECKNER, Leo Joun. /mproving 


the Arithmetic Program. Appleton, 
1957. 120p. $1.25. 


Fusak, Joun A. Research Report on 
the Role of Physical Maturation in De- 
termining the Ability of Junior High 
Boys to Perform Complex Finger Co- 
ordination Activities in Industrial Arts, 
and an Index to the Level of Ability. 
Am. Technical Society, 1958. 8lp. 
$1.50. 


Kentucky University Education Con- 
ference. Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 3. 
Education in the Next Decade. Ky. 
Univ., 1958. 93p. $1.00. 


Layton, Witpur. Counseling Use of 
the Stron Vocational Interest Blank. 


Univ. of Minn. Pr., 1958. 40p. $1.25. 


Minn. Studies in 


Work. #8. 


Student Personnel 


Paropy, Oviv. The High School 
Principal and Staff Deal with Disci- 
pline. Teachers College. 1958. 93p. 
$1.25. 


Rienow, Ropert. American Prob- 
lems Today. 2nd ed. Heath, 1958. 714p. 
$4.80. 


Rowe, Joun L. and others. Gregg 
Typing, 2nd ed. McGraw, Hill, 1958. 
357p. $3.48. 


STARRATT, Epiru E. and others. Our 
American Government Today. Prentice 
Hall, 1958. 516p. $4.48. 


VaNnpeR, WerrF, Lester S. How to 
Evaluate Teachers and _ Teaching. 
Rhinehart, 1958. 58p. $1.00. Rhinehart 
Education Pamphlet. 


Text 


FREEMAN, M. HERBERT and others. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. McGraw, 
Hill, 1958. 2nd ed. 499p. $3.48. 


This is the second edition of an excellent 
textbook intended primarily for the second- 
ary level. It is well-organized: all related 
topics are organized in units and all related 
units are developed and organized in parts. 


Suute, Wituiam G. and others. 
Plane Geometry. Am. Book Co., 1957. 
407p. $3.95. 

This text presents a very clear-cut con- 
ventional treatment of the traditional pro- 
gram of geometry. There is a very brief 
historical (slightly incorrect) to the fact 
that there are non-Euclidean geometries. 


WALLBANK, T. WALTER and FLETCH- 
ER, ARNOLD. Living World History. 
Scott, Foresman, 1958. 767p. $4.88. 


This is an effort to simplify Wallbank’s 
high school textbook originally published in 
1951. The material has been “written down.” 
There are profuse illustrations and many 
study aids—so many that the basic text is 
now very thin, indeed. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
by ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS, University of Utah 
This book gives basic information needed by educational research 
workers and provides prospective teachers with an understanding 
of the aims and methods of educational research. 

1958, 544 pages, $6.00 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

by JOHN JAROLIMEK, San Diego State College 

The place and purpose of social studies in the curriculum; how to 
select and organize contents, materials and activities for teaching; 
and practical suggestions on best methods of teaching social studies 
are explained in this new text. January 1959, 400 pages, $5.75 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON (Director of the Audio-Visual 
Center), University of Connecticut 

For graduate courses in Organization and Administration of Audio- 
Visual Education, this text covers such subjects as teaching audio- 
visual skills to teachers, budgeting, and the acquisition of ma- 
terials and equipment. Ready April 1959 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of Cincin- 
nati, and JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of Schools, North 
College Hiil Gity, Cincinnati 

Analyzing American social trends and problems, this text is divided 
into four parts: a section of general orientation; a compact account 
of general social trends; an analysis of selected problems, and 
conclusions as to the role of the school in such a context. Ready 


April 1959 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 
by LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR, University of 
Hartford. Ready April 1959 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

by MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and WILLIAM 
L. CARTER, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. Ready 
April 1959 
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An important new teaching aid . . . 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Readings, Supplementary Text, and Study Questions 
Edited by M. RAY LOREE, Louisiana State University 


January. Designed for use with a basic 
textbook, these thirty-one readings are 
organized into chapters which correspond 
in sequence and subject area to the aver- 
age introductory book. They have been 
selected to develop the student’s skill in 
applying the findings of psychology to edu- 


cational problems. The chapter introduc- 
tions provide educational or psychological 
backgrounds for the readings or summarize 
relevant research findings. Each chapter 
also contains questions on the readings, 
discussion questions, and references. 17 


ills.; 420 pp. $4.50 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HELEN NORMAN SMITH and MARY E. WOLVERTON 


—both University of Cincinnati 


January. This practical textbook presents 
principles and practices of health educa- 
tion for the first six grades. It reviews the 
development of health education over the 
last 200 years and explains the organiza- 
tion, personnel, and activities of health 


education in the schools today. Curriculum 
planning, subject matter, and sources of 
materials are fully covered. Eighteen tested 
elementary teaching units are described 
and appraised to illustrate effective health 
teaching. 40 ills., tables; 325 pp. $4.50 


A FOUNDATION FOR ART EDUCATION 
MANUEL BARKAN, The Ohio State University 


Centering on the creative experience, this 
popular textbook relates the basic problems 
of teaching art to human behavior concepts 
in psychology, sociology, anthropology, cul- 
tural history, and philosophy—interpreting 
the findings in terms of practical elemen- 
tary and secondary school art education. 


The book provides a new approach to the 
whole of art education and its role in the 
further development of American culture. 

. very stimulating and a challenge to 
every art teacher."—ART EDUCATION. 
235 pp. $4.50 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 
EVELYNE BORST; and ELMER D. MITCHELL, 


Emeritus, University of Michigan 


Second Edition—ready in January! De- 
scribing over 700 games for recreation 
programs, this is both a textbook for recre- 
ation and physical education students, and 
a sourcebook for everyone who works with 
recreational groups. It presents social ac- 
tivities for indoors, detailed instructions 


for arranging and conducting parties, and 
social games for outdoor play. Each game 
description includes necessary materials, 
starting formations, rules and methods for 
playing. Carefully indexed. 122 ills.; 420 
pp. $5.50 
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